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THE cost of building Aycliffe, the new town near 
Darlington, County Durham, will probably be 
about £10m. 209 


A DEMOLITION and reconstruction scheme carried 
out on the roof of New-street Station, Birmingham, 
was commenced in November, 1945, and completed 
in April of this year. Unusual problems were 
encountered, but the scheme was operated with little 
interference to rail traffic using the station. 210 


Mr. NEVILLE ConDeR, A.R.LB.A., A.A. Dip., has 
won the competition for designs for public tele- 
phone kiosks for the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, _ Eire. Mr. Norman . Ayres, 
A.R.1.B.A., Dip. Arch. (Wales), and Mr. Merlyn C. 
Williams, A.R.LB.A., Dip. Arch. (Wales), were 
awarded first prizes in the Architecture and Town 
and Country Planning competitions respectively of 
the Royal National E1steddtod of Wales. 211 


A FACTORY, built to house chemical manufacturing 
plant and designed by Mr. Edward D. Mills, 
F.R.LB.A., so as not to interfere with the free 
arrangement of the plant, is described and illus- 
trated. 212. 


THe “ Indicators” introduced by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning as a means of clarify- 
ing the methods of measuring daylight now in 
general use throughout the country are commented 
upon by Mr. John Swarbrick, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
who considers that they can only be used as rough- 
and-ready tests, devoid of scientific accuracy. 218 


STRUCTURAL requirements for houses, with special 
reference to standards for strength and stiffness, are 
set out in “ National Building Studies. Special 
Report No, 1,” recently published. The Report 
gives details of loading tests carried out by the 
Building Research Station on many of the new 
types of houses, 225 


Mr. BELCHER, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, has informed a deputation from the Lon- 
don County Council that priority would be given 
by the Government to the building of factories in 
development areas rather than on local authority 
out-county housing estates. 226 


Criticism of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service for the inadequacy of steps taken to reduce 
tO present needs “the expenditure on training 
in Government centres, particularly those centres 
used for training for the building industry, is con- 
tained in the Second Report from the Committee 
of Public Accounts. The Report states the Com- 
mittee feel doubtful whether adequate steps have 
yet been taken to reduce the expenditure. 227 


SOME candid observations on building and general 
trade activity in Europe were made at a meeting 
of the Building Industries Luncheon Club by Mr. 
Herbert U. Nelson, vice-president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards of the United 
States, who has recently made an extensive tour of 
the Continent. He formed the impression that Bel- 
gium, which has fewer restrictions on building than 
any other European nation, was the most pros- 
perous of the countries he visited. 228 


TO HOUSING 


T a time when we are led to assume an extensive 
increase in the building programme of perm- 
anent houses, there is some danger that we may be 
inclined to suppose that the impact of the factory: 
upon the output of houses has ceased to be a pressing 
problem. With many, the wish may be father to the 
thought that the prefabricated permanent house has 
come and gone for all time, and that we are therefore 
no longer concerned with the factory. The assump- 
tion is probably wrong, and the conclusion most 
certainly a fallacy. 

The housing problem continues to be an urgent 
one, and in most areas the waiting list of would-be 
tenants is greater now than when the programme was 
commenced. Arrears are mounting up and y red 
tions are not keepin with demands. It is - 
fore necessary to adopt every possible sound means 
of increasing the tempo of building. 

There has already been a fair proportion of perm- 
anent prefabricated houses in the building pro- 
gramme to date, and some useful*experience has been 
gained which will assist the industry to appraise 
future prospects, and we may well consider now 
some of the factors involved. prerequisites of a - 
prefabricated house must continue to be that it 
should have an expectation of life comparable with 
the permanent traditional house, that it should be 
equally warm and comfortable and equally weather- 
tight. Another less considered factor is that its erec- 
tion should involve as little as possible of the labour 
and materials needed in the building of traditional 
houses. It goes perhaps without saying that the pre- 
fabricated house should satisfy aesthetic demands, 
for there is no reason why this point should not be 
met, provided competent architects are used. 

There is na doubt that few types of prefabricated 
construction have satisfied these prerequisites. We 
do not propose to refer to any actual types, but we 
would suggest that any system which involves the use 
of light, corrodible metal parts buried out of sight 
and inaccessible for periodical painting is one in 
peril of dilapidation within the lifetime of the youn 
people of today, and that houses which involve 
certain risk are likely to create a major problem in 
the not distant future. However spectacular may be - 
the speed with which shells are erected by any such 
system, we feel that the building conscience of the 
times should be sufficiently strong to resist the temp- 
tation to barter immediate relief for risks almost 
certain to mature. 

So far as weather-proofing and insulation are con- 
cerned, most types have ded fairly well to the 
needs of the problem, and these problems should not 
be beyond the capacity of modern science to solve. 
The problems inherent in the use of concrete, how- 
ever, remain serious, and in most cases the internal 
finishings of wall surfaces are in fibre-board, involv- 
ing jointing difficulties which have not yet found an 
entirely satisfactory solution. . 

The main problem is that of labour. It is quite 
apparent that the great advantage of the prefabri- 
cated house in speed of erection is confined to the 
shell, and that the finishings of such structures are 
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generally at least as complicated, and of similar pro- 
cess, as in the case of permanent brick-built dwellings. 

We have thus been relieved mainly of the brick- 
laying trade, in men and materials, although this is 
the trade, among the many trades involved in perm- 
anent traditional building, in which the problems of 
supply have been the least pressing. Apart from the 

y months after the cessation of hostilities, brick- 
layers have provided a sufficient force to keep the 
finishing trades fully occupied, and except for a short 
interval, the supply of bricks has been amply ade- 
quate and, at times, has assumed the proportions 
almost of a glut. The tempo of turning out com- 

eted buildings has been set almost entirely by the 

ishing trades, in men and materials, and it be- 
comes a serious question whether the supply of perm- 
anent brick houses would not have been substantially 
greater if this part of the programme had been rein- 
forced with the finishing labour absorbed by the pre- 
fabricated house programme. In other words, has 
our judgment been prejudiced by a bare comparison 
between the numbers of one and the other, instead 
of an overall appraisement of our resources in all 
directions? 

What has been done cannot be undone, but it is 
surely time that we went into this important matter 
as thoroughly as ible to ensure that we do not 
ee illusory actions which are almost certainly less 
effective than they appear to be, and may even be to 
the general disadvantage of our practical results. We 
do not suggest that the case against the prefabricated 
permanent house has been proved, but we do 
suggest that the types of construction we adopt as a 
reinforcement to the traditional building trade should 
be chosen to give the maximum relief to the trades 
most in demand, and must not unbalance the gangs 
which should be working at top speed along the 
traditional lines. 

The aluminium house is a striking case in point 
where the factory takes over so completely that. the 
dwelling is ready for occupation within a few hours 
of delivery to the site, so making a contribution to 


_ the programme with a minimum call upon the build- 
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ing trade. If it were possible to apply such methods 
to the permanent pr ime there would be good 
reason for departing to a wide extent from traditional 
methods as a way out of an emergency. As it is, we 
doubt very cach whether the permanent prefabri- 
cated house has not caused more congestion at one 
end of the industry than relief at the other. 

We feel also that the factory has not been called 
upon enough to reinforce the normal brick-built 
house with units of sufficiently elastic assembly to 
apply to the varied plan. In this, the architect would 
co-operate fully with skilful planning if there could 
be a general consensus of opinion. The use of stan- 
dard spans for floor joists, standard trimmings for 
hearths, standard pitches and types of staircases 
would render possible a great deal of mass-produc- 
tion which is impossible when plans are entirely in- 
dividual. The architect already has found the way 
to conform to standard room sizes, and heights of 
storeys, etc., and his skill is quite adequate to accept 
yet further restrictions upon his freedom, if the result 
is to be quicker and cheaper houses. 

One of the factors, where mass-production has been 
applied to house-building, which has led to high 
costs is that there must be a big enough output to 
justify the expense of carefully conceived prototypes, 
and the manufacture of the necessary jigs. The result 
has been that the few houses of one type which have 
been made have been insufficient to reach the opti- 
mum of economic output. On the other hand, a 
greater number of similar Rouse units would lead to 
more monotony than we are prepared to accept. We 
think the aim should be towards the production of 
mass-produced units capable of varied assembly, 
rather than mass-produced units each of which com- 
prise an identical house. 

It seems quite evident that we have much to learn 
yet about factory house-building, and that a confer- 
ence of architects, builders and industrialists might be 
well worth organising with this end in view, so that we 
may begin to overtake the arrears which are still out 
of hand, in spite of much good work under great 
difficulties. 





“NOTES AND NEWS 


Landscape Architecture Lectureships. 
AN important step in town and 

country planning education was taken 
in 1945, when King’s College, Newcastle, 
in the University of Durham, established 
the first degree course in town and 
country planning in the Commonwealth. 
The School of Town and Country Plan- 
ning has developed rapidly during the last 
three years and will shortly take over 
accommodation more than three times as 
large as that allocated to it when the new 
course was established. An important 
aspect of the course has been the study 
of landscape. Not only has the his- 
torical development of landscape re- 
ceived attention but the rural planning 
and design problems of landscape have 
been included in practical work under- 
taken by students and in research by the 
staff. This work has been related to the 
subjects of agriculture, arboriculture, hor- 
ticulture and geography and close con- 
tacts have been maintained with the de- 
partments of the College concerned with 
these subjects. A Research Fellowship 
in Landscape was established 18 months 
ago and work is in progress on problems 
of industrial landscape. A new full- 
time lectureship in landscape architecture 
has been made possible by funds placed 
at the disposal of the college by the In- 
stitute of Landscape Architects. Land- 
scape, as a subject of study and research, 





ARCADE AND OFFICE BLOCK, PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD 


This perspective shows the new Haynes Arcade and offices, between Vincent- 
street and Abercromby-square, on which work will shortly commence. The 
quantity surveyor is Mr. L. Voisey, F.I.A.S., of Birmingham, and the consulting 
engineer is Mr. G. A, Tarbun, A.M.L.Struct.E. The architects are Messrs. 
Mence and Moore, A. and L.R.I.B.A. 
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has been neglected in this country until 
recently and the need for research and 
for teaching has eee Se owing 
to the nena industrial development 
of the countryside. The problems created 
by the new scale of industrial plant such 
as power stations, the intrusion of aero- 
dromes and factories on country sites, to- 
gether with the many problems of the 
disposal or treatment of industrial debris 
from various forms of mining and quarry- 
ing have enlarged the scope of the work 
of — por pias ge yg mo beyond = 
earlier problems designing parks a 
gardens. Furthermore, the imcreased 
interest in the creation of urban environ- 
ment calls for a new approach in the 
landscape treatment of towns. Some of 
the new town plans which have been 
prepared have already indicated this 
awakened interest. But there are few 
people in this country who have had ex- 
perience in this field, and it is hoped that 
the new studies will prove of value. 

Mr. Brian Hackett, A.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.L., who has been appointed to 
the new lectureship in landscape, is at 
present lecturer in Town and Country 
Planning in the University. He has i 
special attention to lan pe problems 
in relation to town and country planning, 
and last year undertook research into the 
methods adopted in Sweden. 

We learn that a similar lectureship is 
being arranged at London University, but 
so far no appointment has been made. 


Tradition and Modernism. 


ALTHOUGH there have been frequent 
errors in taste in American domestic de- 
sign, the standard has always been fairly 
high. The latest trends, which are prob- 
ably well known to many architects in 
this country, include the open yp an 
accent on spatial relationship of rooms 
and garden, and a liberal use of field 
stone and timber. In spite of recent de- 
velopments in a very modernistic vein, 
such as the flat roof for helicopter land- 
ings, and the extensive range of labour- 
saving gadgets, we ma iscern a re- 
se process at work. An enhanced 
respect for tradition has become appar- 
ent, and the wedding of a free plan to 
the conservative use of materials has re- 
sulted in some very effective domestic 
work, 

A similar process of development has 
been taking place in our own country in 
the past few years. We can ignore one 
or two exaggerated fashions from the 
Continent, such as extremely high-pitched 
roofs and undersized windows, in view 
of the fact that domestic architecture has 
thrown off its pre-war cloak of modern- 
ism and, while retaining all the best 
features of modern research, has shown 
a marked sympathy towards tradition. 

_ This serves as a reminder that domes- 
tic architecture is produced to be in- 
habited by human beings. Comfort, a 
sense of repose and good Lgemege and 
proportion go to make up the best domes- 
tic architecture. These thi have 
always been predominant in finest 
periods of house building in the past; 
care should be taken that they take their 
= in all our do architecture 
o-day, 


Proposed New Town at Bracknell. 


_'HE Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, MLP., 
recently met representatives of local 
authorities concerned to consult them 
formally under Section 1 of the New 
Towns Act, 1946, on the proposal to 
peng, Bachan oe as a new 
t ouse an ultimate population 
of 25,000. There was general agreement 
among the five authorities to support 
the proposals in principle. The five were 
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Berkshire C.C., Easthampstead R.D.C., 
Windsor B.C., Thames Conservancy and 
the Metropolitan Water Board. 
The Minister said he wanted the 
project to go ahead with the fullest 
possible ration from the local 
authorities and the people living in the 
area, “This new town will be self-con- 
tained with population and industry,” 
he said. “It will not be a dormitory. 
We want people to work, live arid enjoy 
their recreation in the new town.” 
The proposal was intended particularly 


to help solve the urgent problem of 
rehousing the excess population in the 
over-crowded areas of West London. The 


Minister said that the next step, following 
consultation with the Berkshire C.C. 
and the Easthampstead R.D.C. in the 
actual area to be designated, would be 
the publication of a draft order 
designating the site of the new town. 


£10,000,000 New Town. 

Lorp BEVERIDGE, chairman of Aycliffe 
Development Corporation, stated at a 
Press conference on August 16 that the 
cost of building Aycliffe, the new town 
near Darlington, County Durham, would 
probably be about £10m. The Corporation 
aimed at recovering the cost from the 
rents. The scheme would, he added, be 
subsidised by the Government only in 
its early stages. The first house, an 
aluminium prefabricated bungalow, 
would be erected in the next few days, 
and would be ready for its tenants early 
in October. Eventually, said Lord 
Beveridge, there would be about 3,000 
houses for a population of about 10,000. 


Beauty in Lighting. 

THOSE interested in the art of stage 
lighting should visit the Haymarket 

eatre, where Mr. Tennesee Williams’s 
play “The Glass Menagerie” is being 
presented. The single set which figures 
in the play, an interior of a small house 
in St. Louis, U.S.A., is “ sectionalized,” 
and the two flanking streets can be seen 
at the sides. To this set Mr. Jo. Meil- 
zinen, the American designer, has brought 
extraordinary beauty with the clever use 
of lighting and gauze curtains. Success 
has n predicted for this play. Un- 
doubtedly the decor is a valuable contri- 
bution. 


The Architects’ National Council. 


Tue Honorary Officers of the R.I.B.A. 
have issued for publication the follow- 
ing statement: Many members will no 
doubt have received a circular from a 
body known as the Architects’ National 
Council. In the circular it is stated that 
while the R.I.B.A. was not officially re- 
presented at the meeting at which the 
body was formally constituted it has the 
matter “under consideration.” This is 
not correct. The matter came before the 
Council of the Royal Institute on May 
4, 1948, and again on June 22, 1948, and 
on both occasions it was decided not to 
take part; and the sponsors were so 
informed. oy 

Members will be aware from the state- 
ment by Sir Lancelot Keay ere in 
the R./.B.A. Journal of April, 1948, that 
the Institute has taken active steps in the 
matters dealt with in the circular. 


Preserving the Lake District. 

THE 1948 report and news letter of the 
Friends of the Lake District lists nearly 
30 matters on which action had to be 
taken during the past year, as well as 
many subjects handled from week to 
week or day by day. They am from 
major threats like the rai Enner- 
dale Water, the “hydro-electric monster” 
in the Duddon Valley, the enlarged gun 


Mr. G. A. ATKINSON, B.A. (Arch., 
London), A.R.LB.A., has been appointed 
by the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research as Colonial liaison offi- 
cer on ildi research, and will 
be stationed at the Department's 
omen Research Station, Garston, 
near Watford, Herts. Mr, Atkinson’s 
i tasks will be to collate 
and c information about build- 
ing in the Colonies and help all 
Colonial governments to make the fullest 
use of the scientific study of building and 
housing carried out in Britain by the 
Building Research Station. He will also 
deal with specific technical eat rng from 
Colonial governments on building prob- 
lems. It is intended that, when required, 
he will visit Colonial territories: Each 
of the Colonial Governments has been 
asked to nominate an. officer to act as 
correspondent with the liaison officer. 


Trafalgar Day Ceremony. 

THE ceremony of the unveiling of the 
busts of Admirals Earl Jellicoe and Earl 
Beatty at the north wall of Trafalgar- 
square, on Trafalgar Day, October 21, 
will be the biggest naval occasion London 
has seen since the 1914-1918 war. The 
Duke of Gloucester will unveil the busts, 
which have been in store for nine years. 
The ceremony, planned for 1939, was 
postponed owing to the war. 


Professional Announcement. 


Messrs. MENCE AND Moore, A. and 
L.R.I.B.A., have removed to 4, Halkin- 
place, Belgrave-square, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
Sloane 6395). Their West Indies office 
is: 33, Abercromby-street, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 

FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1848 


Saturday, August 19, 1848. 


IS A PERRETUAL MOTION AT LAST DIS- 
COVERED?—An intelligent friend, in whom 
we have confidence, writes to us gravely 
from Lille, to state that a mechanic there, 
after thirteen years’ effort, has gown | 
obtained the means of perpetual motion. 
Parties have hartge oe _— a 
company to bring the discovery ore 
the public, and on Tuesday in last week 
a meeting of these, including some en- 
gineers connected with mines, was held to 
witness the machine in operation, and the 
only objection made, according to our 
informant, was that it was not applicab 
to navigation; but this the inventor 
maintaining its applicability to 
——. The present machine is of w 

t it is decided to make one of 
We need scarcely say that we are 
believers in perpetual motion, having 
word friction ting in our mind, 
we racy often $e mnge = 
against being into so 
deceitful a chase; but in this 
circumstances are put before us 
careful a mind that we are— t 
wait rather than to scoff. A belief prevails 


there that the British Government some 
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time since offered an enormous premium 
for the discovery of this power, but we 
are disposed, after inquiry, to consider 


this belief erroneous. 
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DEMOLITION OF A 
STATION ROOF 


IMPROVEMENTS AT 
BIRMINGHAM 


PECIAL interest attaches to the re- 

cent demolition and reconstruction 
scheme carried out at New-street Station, 
Birmingham, where, under the direction 
of Mr. W. K. Wallace, Chief Civil Engin- 
eer, London Midland Region of British 
Railways, a large arch-type. wrought iron 
roof was removed, and replaced by a 
modern temporary structure, with a mini- 
mum of interference to the working of the 
station. This work was begun by the 
former L.M.S. Railway in November, 
1945, and work on.new roofs was com- 
pleted in April, 1948. 

The original roof, built in 1852, con- 
sisted of 36 bowstring trusses in wrought 
iron, 24 ft. apart, forming 840 ft. of 
continuous roofing. This roof was 
designed by Mr. William Baker, then 
Chief Engineer of the L.N.W.R., and its 
construction was carried out by Messrs. 
Fox, Henderson and Co., Ltd., of Smeth- 
wick. For over 90 years the roof stood 
up well to all normal stresses and strains, 
but war-time bombing finally rendered it 
unserviceable. 

An unusual problem when planning the 
demolition was the variation in the spans 
of the trusses, owing to the layout of the 
station being on a curve; a further 
problem had been unwittingly created in 
1906, when the roof was strengthened, as 
a safety measure, following the collapse 
of a similar roof at Charing Cross Station, 
London. At New-street the total weight 
of 1,050 tons of wrought and cast iron 
forming the original roof was increased 
by a further 200 tons of steel in the form 
of additional bottom ties. 

Of the 36 trusses supporting the roof, 
access was Obtained in the case of nine 
trusses by means of tubular steel scaffold- 
ing built up from the permanent way; the 
remaining 27 were dismantled with the 
aid of two travelling steel gantries. The 
trusses were burned down by the oxy- 
acetylene method in five-feet lengths, for 
subsequent furnacing, and were lowered 
from their positions directly down into 
wagons on the track below by means of 
catheads fixed to the scaffolding. 

In the removal of the first nine trusses, 
the tubular scaffolding was built up from 
the railway tracks in bridge formation to 
avoid interference with trains using the 
station. The scaffolding was carried 
right up to the top of the arch of the roof 


The old roof with lantern removed. 
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and so arranged that the arched boom was 
cradled every ten feet. The same pro- 
cedure was applied to the original and 
strengthening ties. The cradling at ten 
feet intervals was carried out in order to 
resist the kick which was anticipated 
would occur when the principal was cut, 
without affecting the columns on the one 
side of the roof and the wall on the other. 
To minimise the kick, the top boom was 
cut starting at the crown, along the 
centre of the web, thus reducing the area 
of resistance to the induced load of 24 
tons applied by the additional bottom ties 
erected in 1906. 

The two travelling gantries used in 
the removal of the remaining 27 trusses 
were designed by Mr. Wallace, and made 
and erected by Messrs. Rubery Owen and 
Co. Ltd., of Darlaston. The gantries 
spanned the station across the tracks and 
travelled along a track built up on the 
platforms. 

Tubular scaffolding was erected on the 
gantries extending up to the arched boom 
of the truss and cradling it every ten feet. 

The platform of each gantry was 25 ft. 
wide and constructed of timber with steel 
supports; each gantry carried 50 tons of 
equipment. As the gantries were moved 
to each new position, a portion of the 
scaffolding used for cradling the trusses 






One of the travelling gantries showing grillage for track over subway. 


The new roof awnings, from the London end. 
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had to be dismantled and re-erected be- 
neath the next truss to be dealt with. 

The time taken for the demolition was 
15 months. The number of men em- 
ployed on the contract, which was carried 
out by the Altitude Contracting Co., Ltd., 
was 85, and the shortest time taken to 
remove one truss was four days. 

As the demolition work proceeded 
railway gangs erected over the platforms 
temporary roofing of the awning type 
consisting of corrugated asbestos sheet- 
ing interspersed with Perspex sheets, 
supported on a simple steel framework. 
The steelwork was of the A.R.P. stock 
type, comprising mainly 12 in. by 8 in. 
and 24 in. by 74 in. joists. In the con- 
struction of the temporary roof frame- 
work, 12 in. by 8 in. stanchions were 
used to support 24 in. by 74 in. joist 
longitudinal beams which, in turn, sup- 
ported 24 in. by 74 in. joist cross beams at 
20 ft. centres spanning over from plat- 
form to platform. 

The roof covering was consiructed 
with the covering following the line of 
the platform coping and projecting 3 ft. 
beyond the nosing of the platform. A 
complete drainage scheme was also 


. carried out to deal with water from the 


awning roofs and surface water on the 
permanent way. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE KIOSKS, EIRE 


TTPHE assessors, Professor J. V. Downes, 

B.Arch., F.R.LA.IL, F.R.A.B.A., Mr. 
C. MacFhionnlaoich, B.Arch., F.R.1.A.L., 
and Mr. Raymond McGrath, B.Arch., 
F.R.LB.A., in the competition for 
designs for public telephone kiosks for 
the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, 


Eire, have announced their award as 
follows :— ; 
First (£250). — Neville Conder, 


A.R.LB.A., A.A. (Hons.) Dip., 807, 
Howard House, Dolphin-square, London, 


S.W.1. 
Second (£70).— J. G. _ Browne, 
A.R.LB.A., 18, Thornhill-avenue, Tol- 


worth, Surbiton, Surrey, 

TuirpD (£25).—Stanley H. Smith, 
A.R.1L.B.A., 8, Stone Hall-road, Winch- 
more-hill, N.21. 

Thirty-seven entries were received. 

The general conditions governing the 
competition stated that sets of five 
designs were invited for public telephone 
kiosks of standardised character contain- 
ing: (a) one compartment; (b) two com- 
partments; (c) three compartments; (d) 
four compartments; (e) five or six com- 
partments on an unrestricted site, 

The conditions also stated that it was 
desirable that kiosks should be con- 
structed as far as possible from standard 
parts, ie., from parts which could be 
used in the construction of all types of 
kiosks, and that designs should be capable 
of prefabrication in a factory and of easy 
assembly on site; without restriction as 
to design or construction competitors 
should endeavour to use structural 
materials of Irish origin or manufacture 
as far as possible; and that competitors 
should aim at providing kiosks, the cost 
of which, at current prices, should not 
exceed £60 per compartment, approxi- 
mately. 


The Winner’s Report. 


In his report, Mr. Conder states : — 

The design is primarily for a multi- 
compartment system. 

PLAN.—Advantages claimed for this 
with the sefvice unit on the wall at right- 
angles to the door are:— 

(1) Good light, even when the kiosk 
is central to a series and when that 
series is placed against a wall. 

(2) Not dependent on side light walls 
for light, allowing a _ substantial 
“privacy barrier” between compart- 
ments. 

CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS.—The 
roof is of felt-covered lightweight con- 
crete slabs set on roof frames and in- 
verted 4 in. by 14 in. steel channels. 

The cross walls support the roof. They 
are of three “ planks ” of precast vibrated 
concrete and the outside face of these 
“ planks” is recessed to save weight and 
the aggregate of white marble chips is 
exposed by white brushing within the 
recess. On the main face the aggregate 
is exposed by polishing. The grooves 
near the edge of each outside “ plank ” 
help to form the weatherproof joint to 
the window walls and control streaking 
from the special locking bolts. 

The wou walls are of standard steel 
sections with steel bracing panels backed 
with concrete at a low be. There is 
an indirect low level vent and drain at 
the back. At the head of each window 
wall the inverted channel roof frame 
forms a continuous indirect vent; the onl 
possible reflected surface is treated wi 
an acoustic spray. 

The foundation plinth is of precast 
concrete and incorporates fixing lugs, 
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FOR HARD UNEVEN SURFACES 








FOUNDATIONS FOR SINGLE AND MULTI-COMPARTMENT TYPES, 


COMPETITION: FOR PUBLIC TELEPHONE KIOSKS, EIRE 
WINNING DESIGN: By NEVILLE CONDER, A.R.1L.B.A., A.A. (Hons) Dip. 


grooves to control streaking and the 
channel for service intake and for the 
inter-connection of services for compart- 
ments built in series. Services may be 
laid first or may be brought to the site 
afterwards. Three granolithic tiles form 
the floor. 

The steelwork is painted dark blue- 
green and the lettering is crimson on 
white glass; the recessed panel behind 
the door handle, which is central to the 
entrance elevation, is of crimson vitreous 
enamelled steel. 


ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 
COMPETITIONS 


The results of the architecture and 


town and country planning competitions 


held in connection wi _ Royal 
National Eisteddfod of Wales, Bridgend, 
1948, have been announced the 
assessors, Mr. C. F. Bates, F.R.LB.A., 
and Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.LB.A., 
P-P.T.P.L, respectively. The results are 
as follows :— > 

ARCHITECTURE.—* A County College. 
(First Prize £50). Winner. Mr. Norman 
D. Ayres, Dip.Arch. (Wales), A.R.I.B.A. 
County Architect’s Dept., Buckingham- 
shire C.C., Aylesbury. 


Highly Commended. Mr, Geoffrey P. 
Platt, A.R.L.B.A., C.W.S. Architect’s Dept., 
1, Balloon-street, Manchester. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY ING.—* A 
Neighbourhood Layout for a Population 
of 10,000.” (First Prize £50). Winner. 
Mr. Merlyn C. Williams, Dip.Arch. 
(Wales), A.R.LB.A. City Housing Archi- 
tect’s Dept., Civic Centre, Birmi , 

Highly Commended. Miss 1 Sim, 
A.R.LB.A., 1, Babmaes-street, S.W.1. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society, 

THE annual report of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 66, Portland-place, 
W.1, has just been published. . It is worth 
noting that the Society now issue collect- 
ing boxes on request. Many of these 
have been placed in architects’ offices and 
departments and have provided a new 
source of income during the past year. 
It is hoped that these boxes will overcome 
the difficulty of those who cannot afford 
to give a subscription which think 
large enough to send separately. ough 
the Society is in a better financial position, 
this year the ee al edie livin 9 2 
necessitate a raising on alrea 
given and subscriptions and donations of 
any size will be gratefully received. 












View from South-East Corner of Building. Below: Detail of reinforced concrete Bents. 





A FACTORY AT 
DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


EDWARD D. MILLS, F.R.LB.A., 
ARCHITECT 


IS FACTORY BUILDING, AT DAGEN- 

ham, Essex, for Messrs. May and 
Baker, Ltd., was required to house 
chemical manufacturing plant, together 
with a laboratory and office for chemists 
in charge of the building. The build- 
ing was designed as a weather-proof 
covering over plant to be erected at 
various levels, and the structure was 
required to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the free arrangement of the 
plant within the building. Plant will be 
erected on the first floor platform and 
the ground floor, and a light mezzanine 
floor will be erected, as the plant lay- 
out demands, between the two levels. 
Emergency exits are provided at all floor 
levels and communication is by means 
of external and internal staircases and 
a goods lift of 1-ton capacity. 5-ton 
travelling cranes run the entire length of 
the building on east and west sides for 
installing and removing plant. The 
building is surrounded by a concrete 
pavement for storage of raw materials 
prior to use, or for operations which 
cannot safely be carried out in an en- 
closed space. 

The building is 144 ft. ng and 64 ft. 
wide with a single-span reinforced con- 
crete shell membrane roof (2 in. thick) 
stiflened by three reinforced concrete 
portal frames. The walls of the build- 
ings are reinforced concrete with con- 
crete windows on the east and west 
elevations practically the full height of 
the building. The shell concrete roof is 
broken by longitudinal reinforced con- 
crete purlins to take roof glazing, re- 
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Exterior of Barrel Roof during construction, showing precast concrete roof glazing and supports for the walkway. 


movable flat slabs for upward plant ex- 
tensions, and support yal - pg vane ven- 
tilation duct running the full length of 
the building. The first Sear platform 
is a reinforced concrete slab carried on 
structural steel framework. Office and 
laboratory partitions are 4}-in. brick- 
work plastered and painted. The shell 
concrete roof is finished. externally with 
two coats of bituminous emulsion. 

In view of the atmosphere of a chemi- 
cal factory, materials likely to suffer 
from corrosion have been avoided, and 
where this is impossible careful pro- 
tective measures have been taken to 
reduce maintenance costs. 

The internal walls to the manufactur- 
ing section of the building are in natural 
concrete and the internal surface of the 
roof is insulated with $ in. fibreboard as 
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permanent shuttering, and plastered. 
Laboratory floors are tiled and the office 
floor is covered with 4-in. lino. Fixed 
laboratory fittings are constructed with 
sandlime brick supports, and tiled con- 
crete tops. 

The architect was’ Mr. Edward D. 
Mills, F.R.1.B.A., and the quantity sur- 
veyors were Messrs. May and Clark, 
AA.LA.A.S. Messrs. Barrel Vault Roof 
(Designs), Ltd., acted as engineers. 

The work was carried out under single 
contract. with Holland & Hannen and 
Cubitts, Ltd., acting as building mana- 
gers, using direct labour Fabien by 
the clients’ permanent building staff. 

Sub-contractors were as follows:— 
Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., 
asphalt; Twisteel Reinforcement, Ltd., 
reinforcement; London Brick Company, 
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bricks; Richardson & Co., Ltd., precast 
concrete; % Young & Co., Ltd., struc 
& Co. td, 


g & om Ltd., patent guariag 
— Cellulin Flooring Co., lino floor- 

; Arthur Scull & Sons, L*4., office and 
lab central heating and oflice lab. 
ventilation; Rylands Electrical Co., 
Ltd., electric wiring; Holophane, 
electric light fixtures; Parker, Winder 
Achurch, Ltd., door and window furni- 
ture: Fireproof Shutter & Door Co. 
rolling shutters; G. H. Greene & Sons, 
plaster; Allen & Greaves, Ltd., metal- 
work; R. Cattle’ & Sons, joinery; 
tiling; North of England School F 
ishing Co., Ltd., lab. fittings; William 
Wadsworth & Sons, Ltd., li 
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“Interior from elevated central floor, showing roof structure. 


EDWARD D. MILLS, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT, 
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General View of Interior at Ground level. 
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+ PLANNING FOR DAYLIGHT 


Some comments on the m.o.T.c.p. “ Indicators ” 
By JOHN SWARBRICK, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 


OR the benefit of those who find it 
difficult to understand the simple 
of measuring daylight now in 
rae use throughout the country, the 
of Town and Country Planning 
has e voured -to find means whereby 
the permissible heights of buildings can 
be rmined, at a paece, by merely 
placing a transparent -novaalew j diagram 
upon a plan drawn to the same scale as 
diagram. If this result could have 
been attained; for all the conditions that 
may be anticipated, the solution suggested 
would have been a discovery of import- 
ance to architects, surveyors and town 
planning consultants generally. Unfor- 
tunately, that is not the case. method 
suggested does not ensure exact results. 
There is, in practically all cases, some 
margin of error, and it is possible for the 
margin to be so great as to render the 
result obtained of negligible value. In 
cases in which sites of considerable value 
have to be developed, it is essential that 
phical or optical precision methods of 
ylight measurement should be adopted. 
The optional fan-shaped device suggested 
by the Ministry is termed an “ Indicator.” 
By pivoting the centre of radiation of a 
suitably selected Indicator on a frontage, 
street centre line or plot boundary, it is 
possible to obtain a reading on the cir- 
cumference of one of the segments of the 
Indicator that, we are given to under- 
stand, may be regarded as the permissible 
height in feet of a building that will not 
obstruct daylight to other structures to 
such ari extent as to deprive them of the 
natural illumination regarded by the Min- 
istry as essential. In most cases, this is 
only hopeful thinking, as investigation 
proves that the reading is usually a mere 
approximation, and often a most mis- 
leading one. As a matter of fact, Indica- 
tors could have been designed in a dif- 
ferent way so as to give readings of greater 
accuracy, but that issue is not now under 
consideration. : 

The available particulars regarding the 
Indicators have only been released for 
publication by instalments, and no com- 
prehensive bulletin on the subject has so 
far appeared. The instalments were pub- 
lished in the following order:— 


(1) Reconstruction in the City of London. Final 
Report to the Improvement and Town Planning 
Committee by the Joint Consultants: Dr. C. H. 
Holden and Prof. W. G. Holford. April, 1947. 


= C. Daylighting Code. 

(2) Planning pg om At, by G. T. Pound, B.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.T.P.L ay-June number of the 
xx of the Town Planning Institute,’’ 1947). 
‘ontrol of Building Developmen 


in Terms of Daylighting, by Wm. Allen, B.Arch., 
A.R.LB.A and D. Crompton, A.R.I.B.A 


A.M.T.PL. (August, 1947, issue of the “Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’’). : 

(4) The Redeve: of Central Areas, published 
by Ministry Town and Country Planning in 
January, 1948, but dated 1947, erg santo paras. 
162 to 166, and Appendix 3, “ The Daylighting of 


In es 164 of “The Redevelop- 
ment of Central Areas,” it is stated: that 
the standard of natural illumination re- 
commended for offices is a Daylight Fac- 
tor of 1 per cent., at a distance of 12 ft. 
from the external wall and at a height of 
2 ft. 9 in. above the floor. 

floor referred to is the ground™ floor, as 
prior publications explain.) The com- 
plete set of Indicators, which it is pro- 
posed to use, was illustrated only in the 
paper by Mr. Pound. In “The Re- 
develo t of Central Areas,” a selec- 
tion of only eight appeared. In the lat- 
ter publication, no mention was made of 
the fact that the charts were only de- 


signed to give the illumination of 1 per 
cent. Daylight Factor in the case of non- 
residential buildings, when the ground 
floor windows rise to a height of 10 ft. 
above table level and are 10 ft. wide. 


MINOR INCONSISTENCIES 


In order to test the efficiency of the 
Indicators, let us take the one marked 
Cl as typical. This is stated to relate 
to buildings “on the plot,” or “presum- 
ably in the same ownership; but from the 
point of view of daylight this is im- 
material, as the need for daylight in 
buildings is the same, whether the site is 
in the possession of one, two or three 
owners. In this case the Indicator has 
been marked PBC in Fig. 1, as they were 
all so lettered in Mr. Pound’s paper. 
Owing to the angle of obstruction from 
street level only being about 40 degrees, 
the “ No Sky line” or limit of visible 
sky would penetrate at table height to a 
distance of about 14 ft. from the out- 
side face of the wall and well beyond the 
reference point R, in the hypothetical 
investigation room, as shown in Fig. 1. If 
this Indicator should be used, a 60-ft. 
street could only have buildings with a 
sheer height of little more than 50 ft. 
on each side. If the adjacent buildings 
are to be 100 ft. high, the intervening 
space would have to be 119 ft., according 
to this Indicator. If, however, the land 
should not be in the same ownership on 
both sides of the intervening space, Indi- 
cator Al should presumably be used, and, 
in that case, the intervening space would 
have to be only 116°ft. wide. Why it 
should be necessary to provide an extra 
three feet of width, where there is com- 
mon.ownership, has not been explained. 
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When we consider the value of a strip 
of land 3 ft. wide and peey 300 
ft. long, in (say) the central part of the 
City of London or some other fully de- 
veloped urban area, we can judge what 
the financial loss would be, when the 
ownership is the same on both sides of 
the intervening space. the case of 
Indicator Al, the point of application is 
in the centre of the street or plot bound- 
ary and not at the frontage line, as in 
the case of Indicator Cl, but that is a 
mere technical detail which cannot 


affect daylight requirements. 


On Fig. 1, Indicator Cl is represented 
at the bottom of the diagram by the fan 
marked PBC, as stated. The heights of 
prospective structures permitted by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
are shown by firm lines from Z, where 
the approved height is 30 ft., to X, where 
the approved height is 100 ft. The point 
of application of the Indicator at the 
frontage line at ground level has been 
marked P. The reference point’ for test- 
ing daylight efficiency is at R, in the hypo- 
thetical room, which in the case of non- 
residential buildings is assumed to have 
windows 10 ft. wide and 10 ft. high. The 
reference point, it will be observed, is 
12 ft. behind the frontage and 2 ft. 9 in. 
above ground floor level, which is taken 
for this purpose to be ground level. From 
the point of view of daylight investigators, 
the most important feature of Fig. 1 is 
the divergence of the line from R to point 
X from the line P to point X. If the 
Indicators were reliable gauges of day- 
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light intensity, the line from R to X 
would be coincident with the line from 
P to X, which is physically impossible 
with the modus operandi contemplated. 

The extent of the divergence of these 
lines is the gauge of error in respect of 
daylight measurement, in this particular 
case. If the solid engle of visible sky or 
“ Raumwinkel,” ae the Germans call it, 
between the head of the window and the 
top of the proposed obstruction, 100 ft. 
high, at X, as regards, altitude, and be- 
tween the limits of azimuth or horizon- 
tal bearing prescribed, is sufficient to pro- 
vide the standard illumination required at 
the point R, it follows obviously that, as 
far as natural illumination is concerned, 
the Ministry might have permitted struc- 
tures to rise to greater heights, so long as 
they do not intercept the rays of light 
passing along the line from X to R. 
the permissible heights of buildings had 
been determined according to the de- 
mands of daylight and the solid angle of 
visible sky had been determined with 
scientific accuracy, it would follow that 
the Ministry might have permitted the 
permissible heights to be exceeded, as 
indicated on the right-hand side of the 
following Table. 

Permissible Height 


according to Daylight 
measurement at 


Permissible Height 
according to Indicators 


applied at P. reference point R. 
30 ft. 0 in. 8 ft. 3 in. about 
40 ft. 0 in. 47ft. Oin. ,, 
50 ft. 0 in. S55ft.10in. ,, 
60 ft. 0 in. 64ft. 8in. ,, 
70 ft. O in. rei i 
80 ft. 0 in. £2 3im s 
90 ft. 0 in. 91ft. Oin.  ,, 
100 ft. 0 in. 100 ft. 0 in. 


._ To compel the public to make a build- 
ing 30 ft. high, as shown in the left-hand 
column, when it might be made over 38 
ft. high, withott any loss of daylight, 
would be unnecessary and uneconomic. 
It has, however, been found by daylight 
measurement that the Ministry did not 
even take the precaution of making the 
solid angle of visible sky seen above the 
hypothetical building 100 ft. high suffi- 
ciently large to provide a Daylight Fac- 
tor of I per cent., which is recommended 
as desirable. In consequence, the per- 
missile heights according to daylight 
measurement given in the Table will 
necd some slight revision, if the length 
of the Indicator Ci should be altered’ 
from 119 ft. and the angle of obstruction 
reduced, in order to provide the standard 
of natural illumination recommended. If 
the Indicator is not to be altered, the 
figures of permissible height, on the basis 
of daylight, would not require adjust- 


Similar divergencies in permissible 
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Fig. 2a.—Day Factor Grille 
for measuring light, on the 
horizontal plane, through unglazed 
openings. (Unit of illumination : 
0.0025 per cent. Daylight Factor.) 


heights are bound to occur in the case of 
each of the other Indicators illustrated by 
Mr. Pound, owing to the divergence of 
the lines RX and PX. The Indicators to 
be applied to the centre lines of streets or 
plot boundaries are somewhat similar in 
effect to the Indicators to be applied to 
building frontages, but have been con- 
tracted so as to operate from the centre 
lines of streets or plot boundaries, and 
consequently have the same defects. It 
will be observed that the Indicators can 
only represent the permissible heights 
correctly at one point, namely, X where 
the intersection between RX and PX 
occurs, when the solid angle of visible 
sky at X is correct. That is bound to be 
so in the case of all the Indicators, since 
the same defective method of construction 
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operates in each case, whether the Indica- 
tors be applied to the centre : 
streets or plot boundaries or to oe 
frontages. As the distance from 
increases, the daylight measurement be- 
comes less accurate even when the solid 
— visible sky at X is correct. 
object of the Ministry was pre- 
sumably to devise Indicators that would 
ensure the reception at reference point R 
of a uniform natural illumination of 
1 per cent. Daylight Factor, from over the 
top of all structures of which-the heights 
are marked on the fan-shaped a 
The enjoyment of this standard day- 
light entailed the provision of uniform 
solid angles of visible sky, of the correct 
extent both vertically and horizontally, as 
seen from point R. These solid angles of 
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sky would penetrate the vertical plane of 
the window in such a way as to produce, 
when seen normally in perspective, a 
parallelogram of direct light from the 
sky. When seen obliquely in a 
the horizontal boundaries would naturally 
radiate to a vanishing point and produce 
a wedge-shaped quadrilateral. Such a 
quadrilateral or parallelogram, as the 
case may be, used in this way, can prob- 
ably best be described as a “ daylight 
template,” where it penetrates the vertical 
plane of a window. 

Fig. 2 shows the parallelograms of 
light or “ daylight templates” that would 
be seen normally from R, over the top 
of structures 100ft. at X and over the 
top of buildings 30 ft. high at Z respec- 
tively, when Indicator C1 is used. e 
section on Fig. 1 shows that the angle of 
altitude of visible sky, seen above a struc- 
ture 100 ft. high, is just about 34 degrees. 
As Indicator Cl represents 45 degrees of 
azimuth at point P, and only slightly over 
41 degrees at the reference point R, the 
daylight template does not extend quite 
across the window opening, as seen from 
R. This llelogram above an obstruc- 
tion 100 ft. high, in the case of Indicator 
Cl, is assumed to produce a Daylight 
Factor or Sky Factor — a glazed 
aperture of 1 per cent. at the reference 
point R; but as a matter of fact it pro- 
vides only a Direct Daylight Factor at R 
of about 0.6 per cent. through an un- 

aperture and about 0.57 per cent. 
Daylight Factor through a 
opening. h a variation is remarkable, 
in view of the emphasis that has been 
consistently laid on the importance of 1 
per cent. Daylight Factor being received 
at the point in question in all cases. The 
position and extent of this daylight tem- 
plate is indicated on the perspective chart 
in Fig. 2, on a Daylight Factor grille for 
openings, marked 2a, and on 
the corresponding grille for glazed win- 
dows, marked 2b. At Z on Fig. 1, over 
the structure with a height of 30 ft., per- 
mitted by the Indicator method, the angle 
of altitude of the daylight template has 
been increased to just over 10 degrees. 
This increase has been defined on Figs. 2, 
2a and 2b by means of dotted lines. This 
means that, if the obstruction to light 
should not rise above the permitted height 
at point Z, the Direct Daylight Factor at 
R caused by such a continuous obstruc- 
tion would be about 1.6 per cent. through 
an unglazed opening and slightly less 
through a glazed aperture. Differences 
of this kind show ‘that, as at present 
constructed, the Indicators cannot be 
regarded as consistent and scientifically 
accurate or as capable of complying with 
the stated amenity requirement, namely, 
1 per cent. Daylight Factor, no more 
and no less, even in the cases in which 
their use is ible. There are cases in 
which it will be seen that they cannot be 
used at all. 


Let us now consider the Indicator Al 
for application on street centre lines and 
plot boundaries, where there is not com- 
mon ownership on both sides of the 
intervening space. The effect in this case 
is shown in Fig. 3, from which it will be 
seen that the angle of obstruction to light, 
projected from P({1) on ground level, at 
the street frontage, is again approximately 
40 deg. The angle of altitude of visible 
“sky, above X(1), is about 24 deg. or less 
than in the case of Indicator C1. In this 
instance, however, the angle of azimuth 
or horizontal bearing is shown by the fan 
to be 65 deg. at P, but this represents only 
an le of azimuth of just over 32 deg. 
at R(1) and an angie of azimuth of just 
over 264 deg. at R(2). As a result, the 
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Daylight Factor at R(1) would be about 
0.4 per cent. as seen through an open un- 
glazed aperture, and slightly less through 
a glazed aperture, as in Fig. 1, instead of 
being 1 per cent. as contemplated. An 
aberration of this kind suggests that the 
idea in its present form has not been 
fully considered. The effect at Reference 
point R(2) of light from the sky, passing 
above point Z(2), over an obstruction 
with a permitted height of 30 ft., is some- 
what similar to that in the case of Indi- 
cator Cl, as the angle of the daylight 
template is slightly over 94 deg. and the 
Daylight Factor 1.2 per cent. through an 
unglazed aperture. These inconsistencies 
are clearly not limited to the particular 
Indicators selected for consideration. 


MAJOR DEFECTS 


Disturbing as these unnecessary incon- 
sistencies may be, they are nevertheless 
only minor points. Amongst the major 
defects is the adoption of such large rect- 
angular illumination units of a few stan- 
dardised types, a hopeless procedure when 
the effect of a great variety of the sky 
areas found in all highly developed urban 
areas has to be determined. Another 
even more serious matter is the impossi- 
bility of assessing the cumulative effect of 
obstructions on a series of vertical planes 
simultaneously, by means of any Indica- 
tors that can operate on only one plane 
at a time. This defect is fatal, for no 
method that fails in this respect can be 
of practical value. In practice, it has very 
frequently been found in the past that the 
patch of visible sky seen normally above 
the obstructing building has not by 
any means a parallelogram on the vertical 
plane. The Indicators can only control 
the use of daylight by means of relatively 
large parallelograms intended to repre- 
sent 1 per cent. Daylight Factor. It is 
presumably assumed that, in the future, 
architects will only design buildings with 
horizontal skylines, of which the sides 
will never be seen in perspective, and that 
consequently they will conform to the 
arbitrary standards selected for the Indi- 
cators. Buildings in the form of lofty 
rectangular prisms, however, produce in 
perspective radial lines vanishing to 
points on the horizontal plane, and so 
present triangular forms, for which large 
rectangular units of illumination measure- 
ment are useless. Even if the skylines 
should be horizontal, parallel to the street, 
and free from domes and sloping roofs, 
it could not be said that the prescribed 
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percentage of daylight, no more, no less, 
would be received at the reference points 
selected, if it should be found that the 
level of the heads of the windows of the 
building in course of investigation would 
have to be raised above the level of the 
heads of the standard windows, for which 
the Indicators have been designed, or 
placed below them, or if the width of 
the lights could not be in accordance with 
the selected window cpenines. Any altera- 
tion of this kind would vary the daylight 
intensity at the reference point, and so 
render the Indicator used unreliable as a 
means of daylight measurement in such a 
case. Moreover, it cannot be contended 
that windows, ge 10 ft. by 10ft, 
are the only ones suitable for use in non- 
residential buildings, and that other win- 
dows of different dimensions would not 
be equally efficient and desirable. The 
free architectural i of buildings for 
a great variety of purposes can scarcely 
be restricted so as to produce sky areas 
that will the use of Indicators of 
this type possible in all conceivable cases. 
Moreover, we cannot expect that archi- 
tects will always find it practicable to 
design buildings with windows of the 
dimensions arbitrarily selected. 

The solution of the problem for the 
architect obviously lies in the adoption of 
some more elastic, flexible system that 
will give his imagination unlimited scope, 
free from any avoidable restrictions. 
Indicators of this kind can only be used,. 
if at all, as approximate preliminary 
tests that are devoid of scientific accuracy. 
If the Indicator system should be adopted, 
witbout any alternative test, the minds of 
architects in the future are likely to be 
needlessly distracted by endeavouring to 
find sky areas that the standard daylight 
templates will fit, when all the time, as 
simple graphic methods mi show, 
ample daylight would be available from 
a source or sources for which no template 
has been constructed. Sky areas are 
frequently of the most extraordinary 
shapes, and it would be absolutely im- 
possible to cover the whole range, even if 
there were a hundred times more tem- 
plates than there are letters in the alpha- 
bet. Multiplicity of templates would 
create endless confusion and exasperation, 
even if it would not make the system 
hopelessly unworkable. That kind of dis- 
traction is not conducive to the state of 
mind that has produced really great archi- 
tecture in the past. 

The following chart gives in tabulated 
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Daylight Template. 





Degrées 
of equiva- 
lent angle 

of Azimuth 
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reference 
point. 
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form particulars of the angular 

dimensions of the “ daylight templates ” 

and the Daylight Paghaas for the complete 
Indicators 





range of for non- 
residential property, published in the 
paper of Mr. T. Pound. In order to 


avoid confusion, the particulars given 
have been limited to data relating to 
obstructing — 100 ft. high and 
30 ft. ra gE oe ass C Indicators are 
of special interest, as they are more easy 
to follow, owing to 7 applied at the 
frontage line and not at the centre of the 
street or plot boundary like the class A 
Indicators. 

Although the method of applyin 
glass A Indicators in the centre o 
street or plot boundary makes the opera- 
tion more obscure, the effect of using 
them is more or less similar to that 
obtained by using the C class Indicators, 
as Table B on this page shows. In this 
instance the Al type of Indicator was 
selected for purposes of comparison. 

In this case it will be seen that. the 
Daylight Factor, in respect of light 
coming from over the top of the build- 
ing 100ft. high, is only 0.4 per cent. 


and that in respect of light from over 
the top of the structure 30 ft. high, is 
1.2 per cent. 
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Daylight template. Daylight template. 
ey te Degrees factor at ; Degrees at 
Ly hal of Altitude] of Azimuth} Degrees | R (1), over || of lof Azimuth} Degrees wow 
i- over 100 ft.| of indica- | of equiva-| 100 ft. over 30 ft. | .of indica- | of equiva- ft. 
cator, ° tor from | lent angle | obstruc- || obstruc- | tor from | lent angle | obstruc- 
tion at | point of jof Azimuth] at X (1). || tion atZ | point of jof Azimuth) tion at Z 
xt 1) applica- from | (Unglazed|/ (2), as | applica- from (2). 
seen from | tion, Pon} R (1). | opening.) || seen from | tion, Pon | R(2). | (Ungiazed 
R (1). Fig. 3. R (2). Fig. 3 opening.) 
Al 39.83 39.83 
65 32.2 0.4% 65 26.6 1.2% 
37.23 30.2 
From these charts it will be seen that solid a. oa 


this method of daylight measurement 
resolves itself into nothing more than 
the use of a few large rectangular units, 
incorporating hundreds of the fine mesh 
daylight factor units that have been in 
use for many years. Fig. 4 shows the 
tabulated data —os the complete 
published range class C Indicators, 
namely: Cl, C2, C3, and C4, plotted 
on Perspective charts, showing projec- 
tions on to the vertical plane from the 
dome of the sky, which is 


hypothetically to be subdivided into 





INDICATOR 


c2 PB-143°" 


— 
fan-shaped 
look at all like the rectangular “ Savlight 
templates” they represent, when seen 
normally; but the fact remains that the 
fans are merely a means of presenting 
an old method of daylight measurement 
in a new disguise, but without the small 
units mecessary to ensure accuracy. 
Each daylight template represents a 
solid pat at of diffuse solar light, 
radiating to the eye, at the reference 
point, from the dome of the sky. This 
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anton is exactly what the Perspective 
and Daylight Factor units have 
hi done more efficiently in 
another way. Radial prisms of light may 
obviously be of a variety of forms. 
They may be square, oblong, or 


ae in fact, of any pattern of 
equal units that will completely cover 
the entire dome of the sky. Years ago 
the possibility of developing this method 
of daylight measurement was fully 
explored, and it*was found that, in order 
to deal with the problems that arise 
in connection with normal urban 
development, it was essential to keep 
the units of solid radiating prisms of 
light, representing natural illumination, 
comparatively small, preferably 1/400th 
= of 1 per cent. Daylight Factor. 

te decision that a daylight measuring 
unit should be 0.0025 per cent. Daylight 
Factor was reached after most careful 
imvestigation, which occupied a consider- 
able amount of time. Now the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning has 
— been advised that relatively 

ge rectangular units, representing 
1 per cent. “— Factor, are all that 
is required. ith this view, I respect- 
fully, but profoundly, differ. It is entirely 
contrary to my own experience in these 
matters, which has extended over many 
years. 


Let us take’ a simple case. At the 
bottom of Fig. 4 there is a Perspective 
projection of an imaginary vista, such 
as we might find in a normal urban area. 
Alongside is a projection of the same 
vista, transferred on to a Daylight 
Factor Grille, on which each unit of 
illumination on the horizontal plane 
represents 1/400th part of 1 per cent. 
Daylight Factor, or 0.0025 per cent. Let 
us s that the buildings marked 
P and Q are proposed new structures, 
which the building owners are seeking 
authority to erect. The question is— 
Can they be erected as they have been 
plotted, and, at the same time, make it 
possible for 1 per cent. Daylight Factor 
to be i at the reference point? 
Not one of the daylight templates (C1, 
C2, C3, or C4) will fit into the sky area. 
Moreover, they cannot operate beyond 
distances of 119, 143, 173 and 214 ft. 
respectively, from the frontal line of the 
‘observation building. If the four 
Indicators are to be the sole test of sul 
light efficiency, the official answer would 
ceoyeamnae be that the Ministry, after 

ull investigation, is completely satisfied 
that P and Q intercept too much daylight 
and that the upper. storeys of both struc- 
tures must not be erected, as the natural 
illumination receivable would not comply 
‘with the Minister’s requirements. As a 
matter of fact, by counting the very much 


b 
smaller units of. illumination in the sky 
area, on the Daylight Factor Grille, it. 
will be found that, without any mutila- 


tion whatever of the two buildings 
marked P and Q, no less than 1.72 per 
cent. Daylight Factor would be received 
at the reference point. 


In other words, so far as.daylight is 
concerned, there would be no justifica- 
tion whatever for interfering with the 
architects’ designs for the two proposed 
new buildings, as much more than the 
standard of 1 per cent. Daylight Factor, 
which the Ministry has officially accepted 
as the standard of natural illumination 
required, would be received at the re- 
ference point. 


Another point to be observed, pro- 
bably the most important of all, is that 
the Indicators are so designed as to make 
it impossible to do awe — test, in an 

i on, conditions on one 
vertical plane at a time as already stated. 
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The diagrams published indicate that the 
plane to be selected for this test is to be 
the vertical plane, passing through the 
frontage of a proposed new building, im- 
mediately opposite the hypothetical 
ground-floor room in which the investi- 
gation is assumed to take place. Appar- 
ently, it has been forgotten that the con- 
ditions on the other vertical planes be- 
yond cannot be ignored. Sometimes 
high buildings in the background affect 
the enjoyment of daylight much more 
than lower buildings in the foreground. 
Even if the Indicator is long enough to 
reach the more distant buildings, it 
could only test the conditions there in 
one vertical plane and could not by any 
scientifically accurate means co-relate the 
combined effect in two, three, four and 
more vertical planes, which might to- 
gether present a most irregular skyline. 
Not infrequently buildings on several dif- 
ferent vertical planes contribute in pro- 
ducing the conditions that control the 
penetration of daylight to the reference 
point. I have not orig be -cage had to 
deal with cases in which lofty structures 
of considerable extent, as much as a 
quarter of a mile away, have interfered 
with the access of daylight into the rooms 
of buildings. Yet the longest Indicator 
for use in dealing with non-residential 
buildings only extends 214 ft. In the case 
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of residential buildings, the maximum 
length of an Indicator is 567 ft. 

laxity of the procedure is empha- 
sised by the permission to rotate the In- 
dicators as much as 45 degs. to right and 
left of the normal frontage of the build- 
ing, in which a test is being made. [If 
we take the simple case of a perfectly 
horizontal and parallel skyline of in- 
definite length in both directions, im- 
mediately opposite to the frontage of the 
building selected for the test, it is obvious 
that the angle of the obstruction to day- 
light will decrease as the Indicator is 
moved away from the normal. As the 
angle of obstruction decreases, the pene- 
tration of — into a room naturally 
increases. h methods of procedure 
suggest that the whole operation is little 
more than a rule of thumb, wholly in- 
appropriate for use in the case of the 
development of valuable sites in urban 
areas. There is obviously no advantage 
in using methods of approximation of this 
type, when better methods of scientific 
precision are already in existence and 
available for use with a minimum amount 
of labour. In view of their nature and 
limitations, the Indicators can only be 
regarded as rough and ready tests, devoid 
of scientific oraee ip 8 _ To rely upon them 
as a final test of efficiency would lead to 
serious «injustice being done. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profee- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not 


endorse the remarks of correspondents, who 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


Independent and Official Architects. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—Let us all, including your corres- 
pondents, be realists. It is nonsense to 
dub criticism of the R.I.B.A. Council as 
disloyalty. Criticism is the life blood of 
progress, and none of us is so perfect 
that he can afford to ignore it. 

There is no denying that the position 
of the independent architect is alarming. 
He needs a champion, and hitherto the 
R.I.B.A has refused to adopt this role. 
Official members have special represent- 
ation on the R.I.B.A. Council, but similar 
representation has been refused to the 
independents. And yet membership of 
the R.I.B.A. has moved from an “ inde- 
pendent” majority in 1939 to an “official” 
majority in 1948. 

Nor is this the end of the story. The 
R.1.B.A. has lately approved the policy 
of allowing official members to do private 
work in their own time. There is here 
no space to develop the obvious abuses 
in which such a system may result; it 
is enough to say that this private work is 
the heritage of the independent architect 
-— is one more direction in which he will 
suffer. 


Every independent architect is only fl 


too familiar with the’ heart-breaking 
Fabianism of the Ministries which control 
building schemes; this has had the effect 
of. driving hundreds of good men, who 
wanted to retain their independence but 
could not stand the financial strain, into 
official jobs. Now there is added the 
burden of the 1947 Town Planning Act, 
which empowers quite junior officials 
to alter and delay the layouts, plans 
and elevations of independent architects, 
many of whom were practising when 
these young men were cradled. As one 
local authority official said to me with 
a laugh: “ Oh, there’s nothing now to stop 
us holding up a ie> for a year or more.” 
And it is officia with this sort of ap- 
proach to building problems who are 
openly advocating the policy of putting 


all architectural work in official hands. 
Here is food for reflection and dismay, 
even among the lords of the profession. 


necessarily Clearly the independent needs a cham- 


pion. 
J. H. R. FREEBORN, 
M.A., F.R.LB.A., F.R.I.C.S. 


30 Fitzroy-square, W.1. 


Height of Habitable Rooms. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 


Sir,—With regard to Mr. H. Antony 
Clark’s letter on the above subject (The 
Builder, August 6) may I be permitted to 
review what has happened during the past 
few decades? SS 

Prior to the 1914-18 war, the minimum 
headroom for domestic buildings was 
8 ft. 6 in., and I am under the impres- 
sion that it was ever higher with some 
local authorities. _ Then came the im- 
mediate after-war housing with its more 
spacious standards of floor areas and a 
reduction of the headroom to 8 ft. on 
that score. This was followed by the 
building bye-laws being altered to this 
same minimum height. ‘ 

After that came the slump, which re- 
duced the spacious floor areas, but kept 
the minimum headroom at 8 ft. The bye- 
laws still called for this low height de- 
spite the reduction of floor areas. Con- 
sequently, in the thirties we were obliged 
to design 00: houses with 
the miserable floor area of 760 sq. ft. for 
each house, as insisted upon by the then 
Minister of Health. is standard of 
oor areas is for both floors and is cal- 
culated on the measurements within the 
containing walls. In that way it includes 
partitions and breasts. The headroom 
was still at the minimum of 8 ft. We were 
thankful that it was not lessened. 

During this time the slum clearance 
schemes included old houses with better 
standards of accommodation than those 
which replaced them! 

The Dudley Report of 1944 was the rc 
sult of a great pooling of information 
and experiences; it wisel recommended 
a minimum floor area of 900 sq. ft. fo’ 
a three-bedroomed house, and a minimum 
headroom for habitable rooms of 8 ft. 
= latter i on Ss genus of Greed of 

* genera owering of hygienic stan- 
dards. 


The present housing standards (1948) 
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for plans of the main building of the 
three-bedroomed house is about 950 sq. ft. 
of floor area, but when the out-buildings 
are considered, they then compare with 
the Addison houses of 1919 to 1922, with 
floor areas of about 1,050 to 1,100 sq. ft. 

Already we, who fought so hard against 
the lowering of the housing standards dur- 
ing the thirties, can detect the tendency 
to swing back towards the miserable floor 
standards of that period. So if the head- 
room is lowered, we shall have rooms of 
small areas again with the 7 ft. or 
7 ft. 6 in. headroom which Mr. Clark 
advocates, 

No! Let us stand by the Dudley Report 
and take its 900 sq. ft. floor area and its 
8-ft. headroom as minimum standards for 
our three-bedroomed houses. =: 

By the way, the 8-ft. headroom, to my 
mind, could include any joist-supporting 
beams of a reasonable size, but not the 
joists of the floor above. I am told that 
some housing architects design the rooms 
with exposed joists, and count the 8-ft. 
headroom to the top of the joists. This 
is permissible by the building bye-laws. 
Later these exposed joists may be covered 
with ceiling boards and the headroom 
becomes 7 ft. 3 in. to 7 ft. 6 in. Person- 
ally, I hope that the tenants of the new 
houses will always ‘be able to do what I 
did to my own children (and still hope to 
do to my grandchildren), namely, to 
swing them up towards the ceilings (with 
shrieks of laughter) without fear of bump- 
ing their heads against floor joists or low 
ceilings! 


: B. Price Davies. 
Bangor. 
THE INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS 


Annual General Meeting 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
this Institute was held recently at Sey- 
mour Hall, London, W.1. In his address 
the President, Mr. F. Biscoe Taylor, 
F.LQS., F.F.AS., referred to the head- 
quarters now established at 98, Glouces- 
ter-place, and the greatly enhanced ameni- 
ties and services which the acquisition of 
this building enabled the Institute to offer 
its members. He hoped that in the near 


future it might be the general practice 
to give a prominence to the valuable and 
essential services of the quantity surveyor 


equal to that accorded architect and 


the contractor. 


During the meeting the following hon. 
Officers were elected:—President: 
Harold Fulford, F.1.Q.S. Vice-presidents, 
J. L. Jackson, J. Gregg, H. V. Mace, W. 
Clark and B. Foster. The Honorary 
General Secretary and Treasurer is Mr. 
=: J. Mastexmas. A council of 14 was 

ected. 


OBITUARY 


David Alston Beveridge, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
David Alston Beveridge, F.R.I.B.A., aged 
72, at Aughton, near Liverpool. He was 
a native of Edinburgh and first took 
up his professional work in Liverpool, 
where he later set up in practice on his 
own account in Dale-street. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
International Exhibition and Conference 


"THE International Exhibition and Con- 
ference on Landscape Architecture, 
organised by the Institute of Landscape 
Architects, continued at the County Hall, 
London, on August 11 and 12. At the 
earlier sessions of the Conference, details 
of which were given in The Builder, 
August 13, papers were read on “The 
Evolution of the Landscape,” “Econo- 
mics and the Landscape,” and “ Housing 
and the Landscape.” 
Following is a summary of the proceed- 
ings of the subsequent sessions of the 
Conference :— 


INDUSTRY IN THE LANDSCAPE 


Mr. RENE PECHERE, Secretary of 
L’Association Belge des Architectes de 
Jardin, speaking of the functions of the 
landscape architect in the industrial 
sphere, said: The rdle of the landscape 
architect has two aspects, the more 
general one of collaborating with the 
planner in the placing of industry, and 
the more detailed one of collaborating 
with the architect in the design of indi- 
vidual works. 

Recent laws ensure that all extensions 
and new works shall be controlled by 
planning. Zoning is therefore automati- 
cally included in any development plan. 
and it is at this stage that there is a real 
need for the collaboration of a landsca 
architect. His particular responsibilities 
would be: (1) To study and, as far as 
possible, conserve the vegetation; (2) to 
respect the forests and woodlands where 
encroachment would destroy the balance 
of their economy; (3) to define the boun- 
daries of the factory within the landscape; 
(4) to decide on trees which must be pre- 
served at all costs; (5) to advise on plant- 
ing along ways of access both by land 
and water; (6) to draw the attention of 
the authorities to dangers of pollution, 
atmospheric and water-borne, and their 
effect on vegetation; (7) to consider the 
lines of roads, so that they may be in 
harmony with the landscape. 

His réle must also include convincing 
those concerned that the works must 
well sited within the landscape and not 
merely decorated. 

There are many directions in which use- 
ful advice may be given, and a start may 
be made with problems less extensive than 
that of factories. Petrol pumps are the 
start of industry in landscape and these 
os well or badly sited along the 
roads. 


The Individual Factory. 

With regard to the individual factory, 
the landscape architect deals with the 
director and manager of the factory and 
the architect. 

I believe that a new viewpoint, helpful 
to our profession, is emerging. The man- 
agement is realising that fine surroundings 
to the factory are less costly and more 
effective than printed advertisements, as 
well as being a pleasure to themselves 


‘ and their employees. The efforts of the 


George MacRitchie, L.R.1.B.A. 

It is with regret that we announce the 
death of Mr. Geor MacRitchie, 
L.R.L.B.A., of Fort William. He was 
born at Blairgowrie and went to Fort 
William as assistant to the late Mr. 
James Falconer, architect. On the 
retirement of Mr. Falconer, he took over 
the practice and designed houses, shops 
and many other types of buildings. 


landscape architecg can be directed in 
two directions—the laying out of grounds 
within the works, and the designing of its 
surroundings. In connection with the 
first: (a) the first consideration must be 
traffic needs and circulation. If is an ad- 
vantage to separate passenger from goods 
traffic; (b) trees, flowers and lawns must 
be used to create harmony between the 
different buildings. Hedges can be used 


to separate secluded areas from 
ways; (c) restful areas must be 
by the creation of simple 

and canteens, and 
the workers can rest; (d) the 
approaches must be made clear to callers, 
and on their way they should be given 
an impression of the extent and impor- 
tance of the works; (e) provision must be 
made for future extensions. 

So far as the surroundings are con- 
cerned, (a) these must be treated on a 
large scale, with plantations of trees, 
singly and in groups; (b) there must be a 
screen between the factory and the sur- 
rounding country. The works therefore 
should acquire more land than is needed 
for the actual buildings; and (c) car-parks 
planted with quincunx shade the vehicles 
and clothe the parking space. The park- 
ing places should be opposite the 
entrances. Their design may be on the 
lines of the traditional forecourts and 
avenues of private gardens. 

The remarks of Mr. G. A. JELLICOE, 
F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.1, President of the 
Institute of Landscape Architects, on the 
same subject, may be summarised as 
follows:—The chief changes in the modern 
English landscape arise first from the idea 
of dispersal of industry on social grounds 
from the built-up areas, and second 
the establishment of basic industries ad- 


Pe joining their source of supply of raw 


materials, each on a scale suitable to a 
rising standard of consumer demand in 
an over-populated island. The former, 
an example of which is the Wedgwood 
factory at Stoke-on-Trent, presents no 
difficulties. The latter, which includes 
the great new cement works, hydro-elec- 
ae sod Tendon seeorvor We Tea anien 
pro ndon reservoir in 3 
calls for great skill on the part of the 
landscape architect. a curious dis- 
pensa*ion of nature, hills are not only 
the main source of supply of valuable 
minerals and of water power, but usually 
comprise the areas most be by man 
for their unchanging and beautiful scenery. 
In this case it is essential for the new 


be landscape to be positive rather than nega- 


tive; for instance, tree planting for con- 
cealment is negative, but tree planting 
definitely to relate new buildings to an 
existing field pattern is positive. 

I am not whole-heartedly in favour of 
the huge industrial estate that contains 
all the amenities. I favour reasonable 
dispersals of industry within a town and 
the concentration of amenities such as 
Playing fields, community centres, in the 

mestic areas rather than in the indus- 
trial area. Play is a relaxation and should 
be related to the home and family life. 
As regards the individual factory, it is 
surprising how a small element of land- 
scape integrated in the design can change 
it from a disagreeable to an agreeable en- 
vironment for work. I am of the opinion 
that the idea of the creation of good work- 
ing conditions in factory life has come to 
stay, and such an objective is a genuine 
source of landscape inspiration. 

Industry can no longer work out an 
area, leave it derelict, and pass on to 
another site. Not only that, the country 
cannot afford to leave these derelict areas 


in their t state. Psychologically 
the Sepressing, do scthall de- 
i in Pod neighbourhood; 
ye 


land va 
in 
thing as absolute waste 


materialistically 
of man only. 
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area 
must 
no 
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The blighted areas are relics of the in- 
dustrial age and these sores can only be 
tackled by determined positive planning. 

Great strides have been made in elim- 
inating pollution at its source of supply, 
such as smoke prevention, dust-extracting 
plants and the like. However, I feel that 
the ultimate — of pollution will 
solve itself when the truth of the state- 
ment “ there is no such thing as absolute 
waste in nature” is not merely appre- 
ciated but put to the test. The gran 
cycle of nature where one substance de- 
pends upon another for its existence and 
where nothing is static, applies to mineral 
waste just as much as to vegetable waste. 


LEISURE IN THE LANDSCAPE 


Speaking on the Danish attitude to- 
wards “Leisure in the Landscape,” Mr. 
TROELS Erstab, President of the Dansk 
Havearkitektforening, said: Nature is 
being murdered every day—in the sacred 
name of Nature. Many people dislike 
Nature—they want it mixed with some- 
thing else; food, sex, beer and dancing. 
And they have sore feet. They want 
Nature paved with short walks, and they 
want buses for transport to beautiful 
places with a view; and a nice girl to 
serve coffee and beer, buns and whisky 
exactly where the view is. Such are the 
aboriginal, still-dominating desires of the 
People. When —_ trip out in Nature 
they don’t dress for Nature but for com- 
pony Nice and unsophisticated are the 

anes, not highbrows. But the girls are 
too often high-heeled. 

The problem of Leisure in Nature is to 
protect Nature. And Nature has yr 
enemie: armies representing the 
three generations. The very young, be- 
tween eight and 18, is a happy and innocu- 
ous foe. It roams through the country, 
breaks down fences, it will burn some bit 
of fir plantation and now and then steal 
signboards just to make camp fires on 
the good and uy Saag painted wood; eat 
apples, tramp wn the rye; ask for 
permission to sleep in barns, smoke cigar- 
ettes in the hay and burn down the barn. 
That’s very bad, but not so bad because 
the barn is insured. And the young are 
a modest lot, they ask for nothing. ey 
walk and they tramp, and it’s such fun 
if there is no road and no path, only 
grass and briar. Then we have the gene- 
ration between 18 and 40. The motoring 
rigs They are very bad. They expect 
to find a first-class hotel, gin and tonic, 
fried chicken and a teak dancing floor, 
and first-class tarred roads to it. A Nature 
devouring lot. There is business and 
money to make where they come. They 

want roads down to the beach—Den- 
mark has uncounted miles of sandy 
beaches—to motor on the sand. Restaur- 
ants spring up like mushrooms where the 
_motoring army comes. And Nature 
expires. Then we have the settled 
generation, from 40 to the crematorium; 
the most dangerous of the three armies. 
They want a cottage in Nature. A nice 


and big cottage, with room for the chil- N. 


dren and the grandchildren. 


It’s not easy to protect Nature against 
this spending, money-earning, middle- 
aged army in a democratic country where 
private property is the basis of social life 

enterprise. There is a clause in the 
Nature ne: Law (1935) prohibiting 
the erection of houses within a certain 
distance from the beach and state-owned 
woods and forests, but that clause is not 
valid where the area is partly built-up, 
and the distances stipulated—S00 and 306 
metres—-is no real protection. 

The Ministry for Agriculture can prohi- 
_bit the sale of small lots for building out 
of arable land and the sale of farms for 
,any purpose not strictly farming. Just 
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now we have a building-stop for holiday 
cottages, but that’s because Denmark is 
short of materials. A much better idea, 
suggested by a Danish writer, is to make 
use of the Road Commission. Where 
roads are not fit for motoring, there is 
no fear of attacks on Nature. Why not 
spend the road-money—paid by the motor- 
ing peo le—on roads of commercial 
value? fs a “hole in the head,” as we 
say in Denmark, to build modern roads 


d without any real value for the common- 


wealth out in the pure unspoiled Nature 
just to make it easy for land-owners to 
sell lots and the hotel people to build 
ugly restaurants and make money. You 
can protect Nature by making it difficult 
to visit Nature if the population is not 
willing to walk, tramp, or cycle for 
hours and through deep ruts in sand. 
And the population is not willing. It’s 
human nature never to walk for more 
than 20 minutes to get coffee and buns 
and beer. 


The real idea is to let the population 
loose on certain strictly defined areas 
and bar access to others simply by not 
spending money on roads and letting the 
very young roam where they want to. 
They love Nature in the healthy primi- 
tive way. They prefer no roads or roads 
marked “ Private.” 

You may ask why I have not mentioned 
the population in the big cities. There 
is only one big city, Copenhagen, and 
its environs, the eastern and northern 
part of Seeland, is too civilised to be 
protected. The engineers working for 
the City of Copenhagen have given those 
town dwellers miles of green paths wind- 
ing man we rudiments - ature ead 

openhagen. Very nice paths; two paral- 
lel paths, one for walkers and one for 
bicycles. Marked with green signboards. 
Only one of the paths is in use—that 
for bicycles. The bicycles make the 
surface hard and good to walk on. Grass 
is gi Ne the loose gravel on the 
other. at’s very Dani And the 
very paths are so elegant and winding and 
parallel and romantic that sometimes they 
spoil Nature. 

The population of Copenhagen love 
Nature, and they have their own Nature 
in the town itself—barred by big blocks 
of apartment buildings, small gardens on 
hired sites, each with a very small gaily- 
pee ‘Shed. Here the masses of Copen- 
agen till the soil and grow cabbages and 
cucumbers and radishes and flowers and 
are happy in shirt sleeves; and mother is 
brewing coffee in the shed and the family 
and its friends is the world all day on 
Sunday. That’s their Leisure in Nature. 


A Danish writer has written beautifully 
about productive idleness. About the 
man who is recreated through work free 
of money-earning thoughts; the man who 
experiences the pare joy of using his 
muscles and his brain. ¢ man in the 
Danish “Colonist’s Garden” is a free 
man in a free country. He knows the 
value of productive idleness—Leisure in 

ature. His life all Sun is n 
plants, and coffee, and a bottle of our, 
and mother and the children—on 70 
square yards of hired ground. 

Mr. C.LouGH WILLIAMS - ELLIs, 
F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.L., Vice-President, Insti- 
tute of Landscape Architects, said: You 
might truly say that ever since the first 
world war leisure has been expanded and 
landscape contracted at an ever 
accelerated rate until, in this crowded 
little island of ours, at all events, we 
have now reached a point at which the 
state must intervene decisively on 
behalf of landscape lest its earlier and 
humane intervention on behalf of leisure 
becomes a mockery simply for lack of 
sufficient acceptable space and facilities, 
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where time can be agreeably and benefi- 
cially expended. In essence, then, it is 
a problem in space and time posed by 
our newly intensified and wider con- 
ceptions of justice, efficiency and the 
true aims of civilised existence, which 
should include, among may other things, 
recreational fun. : : 

Now there was a time, I will confess, 
when I had myself an_ instinctive, 
illogical and quite indefensible belief 
that a gracious landscape was a sufficient 
end in itself, self-justified regardless 
of its social implications, of the con- 
ditions that had produced or maintained 
it, or even of its own repercussions on 
humanity. 

That view, treating mankind as a mere 
incidental foreground to inanimate 
beauty, as mere figures in the landscape, 
cannot, I must own, be intellectually 
defended. I.now sensibly concede that 
no reasonable person is likely to con- 
cern himself about visual beauty, its 
creation or preservation, save with 
reference to its human values. Which 
goes for governments as well as 
individuals—as it should and must. Not 
without difficulty I, too, have at last 
persuaded myself into this more reason- 
able, if utilitarian belief—that the mere 
existence of beauty is of no importance, 
it is only its enjoyment by man that 
is important. 

It follows, inescapably it seems to me, 
that admitting this much one must go yet 
further and allow that what really 
matters is that the appreciation and 
enjoyment of natural beauty shall be as 
widely diffused and shared as possible— 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

We must to popularise and demo- 
cratise the enjoyment of such beauty— 
by making lovely places generally 
accessible without thereby impairing 
their distinctive characters. ; 

The fact is that, given new leisure and 
new transport facilities, the new genera- 
tion with its new outlook is going to 
swarm over the landscape anyhow. It 
is our job, and now the Government's, to 
see to it that the landscape not merely 
survives its new popularity and accessi- 
bility, but that it shall also be made 
to exert its civilising influence on its 
teeming new public to the greatest 
possible effect—to the ultimate salvation 
of both the solitudes and the multitudes. 


Economics, physical barriers, a too 
narrow “paper” education and primi- 
tive social conventions have kept the 
two apart and unacquainted altogether 
too long, and the overdue introduction 
of millions of townsfolk to their hitherto 
unrealised heritage of natural beauty 
will be both difficult and dangerous, 
with all sorts of ignorances and 
gaucheries to be patiently replaced by 
understanding as the new patrons are 
educated in appropriate country manners. 

These initial difficulties must be faced 
and overcome. The good citizen’s most 
pressing job at this moment is to sce 
to it that our Government’s undoubted 
good intentions are actually honoured 
and fully realised. 


EDUCATION OF THE LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


The broad principles to be borne in 
mind in educating the landscape archi- 
tect were outlj by Mr. Leon ZAcH. 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. Following some introduc- 
tory remarks, he said: The student in 
landscape architecture is soon made 
conscious of the fact that the surface 
of the earth is continuous and that 
land planning which fails to recognise 
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this fact can never be wholly successful. 
He sees how all too easy it is for the 
architect or the engineer to look upon 
and treat land primarily as a site for 
a structure or a group of structures, with 
little or no regard for what happens to 
adjacent land as a result of their work. 
By contrast he is taught to look at plan- 
ning “in a big way,” and never to 
overlook the potential far-reaching 
effect of his work on his small piece of 
the earth’s surface, and of the mutual 
reat between it and the larger 
area of which it is a part. : 

In order that he may spread this 
gospel—even before he starts his 
professional activities, if conditions for 
it are ideal—he is given collaborative 
problems with the other professions. 
Many schools in the United States call 
for at least one such problem a year; 
some schools, for several a year. At 
some of the schools instruction is, now 
leaning more and more towards treating 
landscape architecture as only one phase 
of education in a school embracing all 
design and recognising the mutual con- 
tributions of the world’s developing 
thoughts whether Aabelled architecture, 
landscape architecture, engineering, city 
planning, fire arts, or government. In 
the last decade, at Yeast three American 
schools of landscape architecture of the 
group which are recognised as satisfying 
the minimum educational requirements 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, have become departments or 
divisions of such a school of design and 
perform their work in close collaboration 
with the other divisions—usually archi- 
tecture and city planning. The early years 
in such a school find identical, or at 
least partly identical, instruction given to 
all three departments, each of the three 
thus gaining a modicum of knowledge 
of the techniques of the other two. 

The student of landscape architecture 
learns to think of buildings not only as 
beautiful in themselves and in their 
groupings, and as efficient housing for 
practical requirements, but also as 
elements of a total landscape composi- 
tion in which ground forms and vegeta- 
tion are also a_ part, sometimes a 
dominant part. He assigns volumes of 
shelter and of vegetation to their 
appropriate location in spatial relation 
to one another and to the land on 
which they are to be placed. 

In this arrangement of the objects 
upon the land, the student comes to see 
that the landscape architect must con- 
sider circulation between areas, between 
groups of structures, and between build- 
ings of a group, giving due thought not 
only to economy of handling supplies 
and services and to efficient movement of 
people, but also to the effect upon the 
landscape of the roads and walks that 
form the circulation system. He learns 
to consider the location of buildings 
with a mind not only to the economy of 
balanced cuts and fills, but also to the 
psychological effects resulting from 
artificially produced ground forms. He 
perceives that the nature of the topo- 
graphy and the existence of importan* 
masses of vegetation are often strong 
influences on the kind of design he may 
produce; that if the topography has real 
character, it is all important to allow 
this character or form to inspire the style 
of development. 

Secondly, his special background in- 
cludes study and analysis of the histori- 
cal styles of landscape design. From 
study of the examples of these styles of 
‘the past the student acquires a treasury 
of inspiration. 

Thirdly, he studies landscape composi- 
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tion as applied to objects on the land; 
shape, scale, texture, colour, light and 
shade, atmosphere and atmospheric per- 
spective. 

Fourthly, he is given an appreciation 
and the beginnings of the knowledge of 
natural forms, which is a prerequisite to 
good design. 

The last area of special education for 
the landscape architect is in plant 
materials—their characteristics as 
applied to landscape design, their form, 
texture, colour, and «character, and the 
many and various uses to which he may 
put them. 

The study of plant forms and of the 
care and maintenance of vegetation is 
followed by the study of planting design 
and of the many ways in which various 
forms, textures, and colour of foliage, 
flower, bark, and fruit may be employed. 


The student is now ready to learn the 
details of the many various types of 
landscape design with which he will be 
faced in his professional career. These 
fall into a relatively few general classifi- 
cations: Private properties, including the 
garden, the estate, the home; the land 
subdivision; public and semi-public areas, 
including parks, playgrounds, parkways, 
cemeteries; building groups, includin 
educational, municipal, and institutiona 
groups. Within these general types of 
design, the details of individual problems 
vary from year to year both as to the 
topography of the site and as to the 
special requirements of the “client,” be 
he the private individual, the Board of 
Trustees of an institution, or the real 
estate promoter. 


These design problems are normally 
accompanied by construction problems. 
When feasible, the student makes his 
preliminary design and detailed studies, 
then the plans for the execution of the 
project as completely as possible and 
following the current professional office 
procedure. On this basis, he is taught 
to follow his design with master construc- 
tion plans, grading, piping and other 
utilities, estimates of costs, planting 
design, specifications, and a written report 
to his imaginary client, setting forth the 
reasons for his design. 

It is rarely possible to carry more than 
a few problems to this degree of com- 
pletion, and the instructor feels that he 
has done well if he succeeds in placing 
before the students the various types of 
design they may meet in later years, show- 
ing them how these may be approached 
and where to look for the data upon 
which to base their solutions; in other 
words, not in giving the absolute answer 
to any one problem, but rather how to 
think and how to approach any problem. 


A Complete Task. 


Mr. H. F. Crark, A.LL.A.. gave 
details of the present facilities for the 
education of landscape architects in this 
country, and continued: The training 
of good designers seems to be an 
extremely difficult and complex task. It 
is certainly not possible to guarantee 
success with any syllabus, however 
ingeniously compiled. And it is per- 
haps true to say that at all the great 
periods of the past, the masters of those 
periods were not the products of 
academies of gardening. 

From this it might be assumed that 
there is not much to be gained in found- 
ing schools of Landscape Architecture. 
There are, however, great advantages to 
be obtained in doing so and in 
incorporating in our methods of teach- 
ing the advantages of the old master- 
pupil relationship. 

The wide field which the profession 





now covers makes it 
train men and women able to 
spaces greater than Versailles 
satisfy not the inconstant whims 
Louis but a hydra-headed Louis, 
lic corporation. The papers read a 
conference have shown how complex 
sagronsony are and how much there is 

done. It has also shown how closely 
related Landscape Architecture is to 
Architecture and Engineering on the 
hand and on the other to the sciences 
which have to do with the life and growth 
of plants. It means that students at our 
schools must be trained at an early stage 
to collaborate with the members of these 
allied professions. 

_ The aim of education for the profes- 
sions includes not only the passive 
reception of ideas of others but also 
a training in the powers of initiative. The 
student should be stimulated into 
creative activity. The great stimulus to 
the creative faculty is a discursive 
knowledge of all the arts. The gap 
between what is known as a liberal 
education and a technical one is not, or 
should not be, very large. There can be 
no good techipical training which does 
not impart both technique and intellectual 
vision, or which is not also liberal. 
Critical standards in the visual art of 
Landscape are best acquired by acquiring 
an eclectic taste in architecture, sculpture 
and painting. And critical standards are 
vit@l not only to the individual student 
but also to the profession as a whole. 


HOUSING 


REQUIREMENTS 


STANDARDS FOR STRENGTH 
AND STIFFNESS 


IN ORDER to meet the present demand 
for houses, many new and unconven- 
tional forms of construction have been 
introduced. These have produced 
problems of strength which had not been 
considered before. In “ National Build- 
ing Studies. Special Report No. 1— 
Structural Requirements for Houses,” 
published recently for the D.S.LR. by 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 9d., by post 
10d., a description is given of the accep- 
tance standards finally adopted for 
strength (static and impact) and stiffness. 

The strength of houses has received 
little attention in the past. In the 
traditional brick or stone house, the 
thicknesses of the walls were controlled 
by the degree of weather resistance or 
thermal insulation required, and these 
thicknesses were ample for the loads 
supported by the walls. With present- 
day knowledge of the insulation and 
weather protection given by building 
materials, and with the deve ent of 
structural frameworks, it is possible to 
design houses which satisfy all functional 
requirements but which have a strength 
less than that of the traditional house. 

Many of the new types of houses were 
submitted to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Housé Construction 
(usually known as the Burt Committee) 
for consideration. In order to help the 
Committee in its judgment of these types, 
the Building Research Station, D.S.LR., 
made many loading tests on the full-scale 
structures. As far as possible the tests 
were standardised in order to simplify 
their application and to obtain a 
common measure of the properties of 
various types of structure. 

The report gives figures for all 
loadings such as floor and roof loadings, 
snow and wind loadings, etc., and con- 
tains photographs which indicate the 
tests undertaken. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1947 


By NORMAN P. GREIG, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, F.R.San.1., F.1-Arb., etc. 


7. PAYMENTS OUT OF CENTRAL 
FUNDS IN RESPECT OF DEPRECIA- 
TION OF LAND VALUES 


AS has been made clear, one of the main 

purposes of the Act is to take over 
development rights in land from the 
owners on payment to them of a sum of 
£300,000,000. This sum is ‘to cover 
claims made from owners of land in Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland. Section 58 
provides for a scheme to be made by the 
Treasury in regard to the apportionment 
of the above sum as between England and 
Wales on the one hand, and Scotland on 
the other, at such time as the Treasury 
is “sufficiently informed as to the develop- 
ment values” of the land (Sub-Section 
(2)). This will be when the bulk of the 
claims have been received. The Section 
further provides that under the scheme 
the amount of the payments can be as- 
certained with regard to the development 
values or to other factors affecting such 
interests, or partly in the one way and 
partly in the other. The making of 
claims will be considered under Sections 
60 and 63; and Sections 61 and 62 deal 
with the manner in which development 
values are to be ascertained. Provision 
is made under the section for payments 
to mortgagees of war-damaged land and 
the apportionment of payments as be- 
tween rs and tenants. Payments, as 
previously stated, will be by negotiable 
Government securities. 


WAR-DAMAGED LAND— 
ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS 


Under Section 59, the Treasury can 
make a further scheme which is to cover 
loss of er value in the case of 
war-damaged land subject to a value pay; 
ment, where the development value of the 
site has already been considered in the 
value payment which has been accord- 
ingly reduced. In other words, the value 
payment may have been calculated on 
the basis of the owner retaining a site with 
development value, which will now be 
lost. Hence special payments will be 
made in these cases, not out of the above 
Fund, but payable in cash. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLAIMS FOR 
PAYMENTS OUT OF THE FUND 


Section 60 is intended to cover the 
making of claims to the Central Land 
Board. Regulations are to be made 
under the Section regulating the above, 
and for the ascertainment of develop- 
ment values and other matters concern- 
ing the preparation of the Schemes re- 
ferred to in Sections 58 and 59. Section 
60 further ye Haran for claims being 
made by freeholders or leaseholders, and 
for the settlement of — in regard 
to the determination of development 
values. In this connection the Tribunal 


for settlement of such disputes is arbitra- 4, 


tion under Section 1 of the Acquisition 
of Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, 1919. Claims for payments can be 
made in respect of such land as the claim- 
ant thinks fit, and different claims can be 
made in regard to the interest of the same 
Person in erent E goons of land. The 
Central Land Board can, however, direct 
that any two or more claims in the latter 
case must be dealt with together and 
treated as one claim on the whole of 
the land included in the claims. 


ASCERTAINMENT OF DEVELOP- 
MENT VALUES OF LAND 


_ Section 61 lays down that the depre- 
ciation in value of any land is its de- 


velopment value, in regard to which 
claims -are to be ‘made as explained 
above. The development value will be 
the difference between the unrestricted 
value of the interest (the market value if 
the Act had not been passed) and the 
restricted value of the interest (existing 
use value). Section 61 provides that the 
value of land is deemed to be depreciated 
under the Act where the restricted value 
of the land is less than its unrestricted 
value, in accordance with er ruling im- 
mediately before January 7, 1947, and with 
regard to this Section and the following. 
en calculating restricted values, these 
points (inter alia) should be noted. The 
assumption is that planning permission 
will be_granted for developments men- 
tioned in the Third Schedule (as to which 
see Article 6), and that where land is used 
on the appointed day for displaying ad- 
vertisements, no account must be taken 
of any powers conferred by regulations 
under Section 31 requiring the discontinu- 
ance of that use. And in calculating un- 
restricted value (apart from the general 
principle mentioned above), where any 
permission to develop land has been 
granted under an interim development 
order which has been revoked or modifi 
before. the appointed day under Section 
4 of the Town and Country Planning 
(Interim Development) Act, 1943, this fact 
must be disregarded. Also, where land is 
held on the appointed day with other 
land, a deduction of amounts equal to 
the compensation payable for severance 
and for injurious affection, must be made. 


In regard to land which was requisi- 
tioned on the appointed day, special pro- 
visions are given later (Section 89), and 
where notice to treat has been’ served 
before the appointed day, Section 91 


— 

ion 62 lays down further provisions 
in regard to the computing of restricted 
and unrestricted values which, in the main, 
is governed by Section 2 of the Acquisi- 
tion of Land (Assessment of Compensa- 
tion) Act, 1919. 


EXCLUSION OF SMALL CLAIMS 


Section 63 provides, inter alia, that no 
claim should be made for loss of develop- 
ment value unless the development 
value of the interest exceeds £20 per acre 
and one-tenth of the restricted value of 
such interest. 


VESTING AND ASSIGNMENT OF 
RIGHTS TO PAYMENTS 


By Section 64, the owner of the inter- 
est in the land affected, on the appointed 
day, is, generally, the person entitled to 
receive the payment, i.e., the person with 
the legal estate in the interest. But this 
right to receive payment, or part of a 
payment, can be transferred by assign- 
ment or by operation of law (that is, to 
© personal representatives on death, or 
the trustee in case of bankruptcy) as per- 
sonal property. But notice of the trans- 
fer must be given to the Central Land 
Board under any regulations made for 
the purpose. 


HOW THE PAYMENTS ARE TO 
BE MADE 


The payments, as previously explained, 
under scheme provided for by Section 
58 are to be satisfied by an issue of 
Government stock, and those under Sec- 
tion 59 in cash, by the Central Land 
Board, and the stock is to be issued at a 
date not later than five years from the 
appointed day. It is clear, therefore, 
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that satisfaction of claims may be de- 
layed for that full period of time. The 
amount of pes to be ap ge tg regard 
to any particu yment is the amount 
whieh. in the po of the Treasury, 
is of equal value on the date of issue to 
the payment to be made. Regard is to 
be had to the market values of other 
Government securities at that date. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS AS TO 
STOCK 


By Section 66, any stock issued is to 
bear such interest, and be subject to such 
conditions as to repayment, redemption 
and other matters (including provision for 
a sinking fund), as the Treasury may de- 
termine. A further point, and one of 
some importance to the owner of land 
affected, is that the stock is negotiable. 


PAYMENTS IN CASH 


For the payment by the Central Land 
Board of any payments in cash allowable 
by the Act (e.g., under Section 59, above), 
the Treasury is empowered to raise 
money in any manner permissible under 
the National Loans Act, 1939. 


(To be continued) 


** The next article will deal with the 
all-important matter of Development 
Charges.—Eb. 


INDUSTRY ON HOUSING 


ii ESTATES 
PRIORITY FOR DEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 


AN indication that priority would be 
given by the Government to factories in 
development areas rather than on local 
authority out-county ho’ estates was 
— by Mr. Belcher, Parliamentary 

retary to the Board of Trade, when 
he recently received a rear from 
the London County Council. : 

The deputation, which was appointed 
with a view to expediting the erection of 
industrial buildings on the Council’s out- 
county housing estates, explained to Mr. 
Belcher the Council’s proposals for avoid- 
ing dormitory development by attracting 
industry to its out-county estates and for 
the decentralisation of industry and popu- 
lation from London. : 

Mr. Belcher replied that it was the 
Government's decision on restriction of 
capital expenditure that was holding up 
approvals, and that he thought no advan- 
tage would be gained if the Board of 
Trade gave approval to the location of 
factories which could not be erected at the 
present time. He agreed to preliminary 
information as to the location of industry 
being given to the Council, but stressed 
that development areas must have 
priority. 

It was agreed (1) that the Council 
should furnish the Board with a list o! 
firms which it considered should be re- 
moved from reconstruction areas and that. 
after examination of the list by the 
Board’s officers, arrangements should be 
made for a conference with a view to 
reaching agreement; (2) that the Board 
should take part in regular meetings be- 
tween the Council and the Ministry ©! 
Town and Country Planning on the de- 
centralisation of industry; and (3) that. 
although approval for new factories could 
only be given to firms of exceptional im- 
portance who were tied to London 
area and who would, if granted a factory. 
be able to make an early and substantia: 
contribution to exports, the Parliamentar) 
ae would see whether the machin- 
ery of the Board of Trade could be made 
to work more smoothly so that the Coun- 
cil would be given decisions on proposa!s 
put forward without undue delay. 
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GOVERNMENT 


TRAINING CENTRES 


CRITICISM IN PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
REPORT 


CRITICISM of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service for the in- 
adequacy of steps taken to reduce to 
present needs the expenditure on training 
in Government centres, particularly those 
centres used for training for the building 
industry, ‘is contained in the Second 
Report from the Committee of Public 
Accounts, Session 1947-48 (Stationery 
Office, 6d. net). In its report, the Com- 
mittee states: * 
GOVERNMENT TRAINING CENTRES. 

“Considerable expenditure has been 
incurred by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service on training at Govern- 
ment Centres and by the Ministry of 
Works on providing buildings for the 
scheme. The expenditure by the two 
Departments on training for the building 
industry in the period of two years ended 
on March 31, 1948, amounted to 
£15,400,000, including sums estimated at 
£5,900,000 for maintenance allowances 
to persons in training. This represents 
about 85 to 90 per cent. of the total 
expenditure on training in this period... . 

“The Ministry thought that they might 
have in training at one and the same 
time some 60,000 building workers and 
from 5,000 to 10,000 in other trades. 
With these numbers in view 30 new 
centres were planned, each to provide 
about 600 training places, and to cost 
between £150,000 and £200,000 each or 
about £300 per place. In addition 11 
existing centres were substantially exten- 
ded and adapted, and emergency centres 
were opened. In all, 78 centres were in 
operation.in April, 1947. The construc- 
tion and adaptation of training centres 
occupied the time of a labour force 
equivalent to the continuous ‘employment 
of 3,750 men for two years from March, 
1945, to March, 1947. 

“Some +24,900 persons completed a 
building training course at a Government 
Centre in 1946-47, and some 26,200 in 
1947-48. The maximum number in 
training at one time was about 26,000 in 
February, 1947; of these, 23,400 were 
being trained for the building industry. 
It then became apparent that the war- 
time assumptions on which the original 
programme was based were not going 
to materialise. Capital investment cuts 
became necessary within the balance of 
the national economy as a whole which 
involved a projected decline’ in the total 
building labour force. Moreover, the 
anticipated — post-war 
amongst unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour did not occur. During the year 
1947 the number in training declined 
rapidly and it stood at about 4,300 in 
April, 1948. The reduction in staffs did 
not proceed at the same pace, as will be 
seen from the following figures: 


Number of persons in training in 
proportion to each member of 


(a) : 
Date. Total Staff. Instructional Staff. 
July 1, 1945 .., 1 iB ncaa aera 61 
Jan. 1, 1947 ... Maes Ss gg 93 
April 1. 1948 .., Ee A 5.9 


“ The Ministry consider that normally 
the proportion of instructional staff 
to persons under training should be about 
one to ten, but they point out that the 
Proportion is always high during a 
period of change, whether of expansion 
or contraction, and that classes which 
are being built up or allowed to run 
down are expensive in staff. The Treasury 
Stated that they were consulted at the 


unemployment’ 


CHE BUILDER 


outset about the number of staff and 
instructors required but they were not 
in toucn with the situation throughout. 


“The 1948-49 Estimates indicate 
£6,449,000 as the probable total capital 
expenditure by the Ministry of Works 
(excluding the cost of furniture, tools 
and equipment). The Ministry of Labour 
and National Service explained that they 
considered it desirable to provide per- 
manent structures and that cheaper forms 
of building would have been more waste- 
ful in the long run. They thought that 
after the centres had served the purposes 
of training for the building industry 
a number of them would be required 
permanently for training in other trades 
and that those not required would be 
available for industry as factories. In 
June, 1948, 20 of the 30 new centres were 
still being used for training, either alone 
or in conjunction with some other 
activity, mainly the provision of sheltered 
employment for severely disabled people. 

“Your Committee note that the train- 
ing scheme for the building industry was 
started in 1945, on the basis of plans 
prepared in 1943, and they appreciate 
the reasons for the provision of training 
facilities on a large scale at the end of 
the war. When, however, it was found 
that substantial unemployment did not 
follow demobilisation, and it became 
apparent that owing to shortages of 
material and cuts in capital investment 
the building programme would have to 
be seriously curtailed, the Ministry of 
Labour do not appear to have cut down 
their training programme as quickly as 
might have been expected. Construc- 
tion of centres continued, thus employ- 
ing labour and material which could 
have been used for more urgently needed 
building work. .. . ; 

“They note ‘that as recently as April, 
1948, the centres were employing on an 
average about six staff for only ten 
persons under training. They feel 
doubtful whether adequate ‘steps have 
yet been taken to reduce the expenditure 
on training to present needs and they 
recommend that. the Ministry, in conjunc- 
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tion with the Treasury, should review the 
matter in ‘order to ensure that no un- 
necessary expenditure of either money 
or manpower is incurred on training.” 


LICENCE WORK AT 


BOURNEMOUTH HOTEL 
ARCHITECT ACQUITTED 

BumpiInGc in excess of li by 
£5,025 was alleged by the prosecute in 
a case arising out of work at the Savoy 
Hotel, West Cliff, Bournemouth, heard 
at Bournemouth Quarter Sessions re- 
cently. Defendants were Gordon Willet 
Jackson, architect, of and 
Greenen, Hinton-road, | } ; 
Henry John Harding, assistant builder’s 
manager, of George and Harding, 
builders, Lansdowne-road, Bournemouth; 
Aish and Company, electrical engineers, 
Yelverton-road, Bournemouth; Young. 
Austen and Young, heating engineers, 
Alma-road, Bournemouth. They were 
all found not guilty. aS 

Mr. J. D. Casswell, K.C., prosecuting. 
said the directors of the Savoy Hotel 
planned work on the hotel in 1946, when 
it was released after six years’ requisition- 
ing. The Ministry of Works, when 
applied to, said there must “be no’ re- 
papering unless paper was already in the 
hotel company’s possession. He alleged 
paper costing £435 was ordered after a 
licence was granted. The original esti- 
mate for the work was £15 co ees 
was reduced to £11,500, but further sup- 
plementary licences brought the amount 
up to £13,106. It was discovered, said 
Mr. Casswell, the licence had been ex- 
ceeded by £5,025. Of this, £2,750 was by 
the contractor, £730 by the sub-contractor 
and £1,545 by the electrician. An inspec- 
tor who went to the hotel saw the walls 
were papered. Mr. Harding told him: 
“We were allowed to use Paper if it was 
already in our possession. 

Alderman Harry C. Brown, director of 
the hotel, called as witness for the prose- 
cution, said he remembered saying to Mr. 
Jackson: “It. is fortunate we had. our 
paper before the licence was - 

The Recorder (Mr. N. R. Fox-Andrews) 
agreed with submissions by counsel for 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Jackson that there 
was no express prohibition of the use 
of wallpaper in the licence. 

Mr. Jackson said as soon as he saw the 
licensed figure was going to be exceeded 
he reported to the Ministry. He attri- 
buted the excess to the rise in = of 
materials, cost of labour, and loss dur- 
ing the cold weather in early 1947. 

Mr. Harding blamed rise in wages, 
cost of paint and other materials. 

During the cross-examination of a 
witness the Recorder adjourned the court 
On the resumption, he said he had re- 
ceived.a note from the jury stating that 
it was their unanimous opinion that Mr. 
Jackson had acted in accordance with his 
duties and authority and that there was 
no case for him to answer. A verdict of 
not guilty was accordingly returned and 
Mr. Jackson was discharged. 


Mr. Dennis Bradbury, manager of the 


. Bournemouth branch of Young, Austen 


and Young, said his estimate for £4,000, 
made in August, 1946, was an honest one. 
Cost of materials had increased. It was 
essential for safety reasons to put in new 
boilers. 

Mr. Norman Aish, governing director 
of Aish’s, said his company did not know 
how much was allowed for/in thé licence 
for thejr work. 

Mr. Casswell said if Young, oe ge yoo 
Young had explained the necessity of the 
boilers they would not have been faced 
with the prosecution. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY 
IN EUROPE 


AN “AMERICAN. VISITOR’S 
IMPRESSIONS 
CANDID observations and impres- 

sions of building and general trade 
activity im Burope was given by MR. 
Herpert U. NELSON, vice-president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards of the United States, when he 
addressed the Building Industries 
Luncheon Club at Park-lane Hotel, 


London, on August 12. Mr. Nelson has 

made an extensive tour of Euro- 
pean ntries, including Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 


France, Switzerland and Spain, finishing 
with @ visit to Great Britain. 

Recounting some of his impressions, 
Mr. Nelson said that in Stockholm he 
found a free and active building market, 
with 60,000 housing units in course of 
cofistfuction. Most. of them were being 
built privately, without any restrictions 
or price ceilings. He was interested to 
see the -progress being made by the 
famous “ H.S.B.,” the co-operative hous- 
ing*movement in which people help to 
build their homes, and he, found that 
several thousands of houses were being 
built under this private enterprise 
method. 

A colleague had the idea that it 
might be possible to use some of the 
Swedish houses in the United States, and 
intimated that he was prepared to buy 
six million dollars’ worth. In return he 
wanted to sell six million dollars’ worth 
of paint. The Swedish Government, 
however, were not prepared to sanction 
such a deal, and Mr. Nelson quoted the 
case as an example of the restrictions 
which monetary control put on private 
business. 

In Denmark, apart from the houses 
being built for sale there were mutual 
building societies providing homes for 
rent. The operating system of priority 
for homes being accorded large families 
was new to him, although he understood 
that a similar system was followed in 
this country. 

“In Holland,” continued Mr. Nelson, 
“the controls are quite rigid. This, 
coupled with the fact that rents are also 
controlled, is affecting the small builders, 
who are gradually being squeezed out of 
business,--with the Government dealing 
only with the big contractors. 


Most Prosperous Country. 

“In Belgium we found an active 
market in everything and fewer restric- 
tions on building than in any other 
country in Europe. - Belgium, | feel, is 
by far the most 8 sige tc of the coun- 
tries I visited. e standard of building 
and construction is good, and they are 
building for the whole range of demand. 

“ Building? work is practically non- 
existent in France. Here and there they 
are patching up a few buildings and 
churches, and in the South of France we 
did see about 50 houses being erected, 
but that was almost all we saw. Rents 
have been controlled there since World 
War I and are limited by law to a fixed 
percentage of a man’s income. Legisla- 
tion dealing with rents is most confusing, 
and they are .now trying to put through 
a consolidated rent control law which 
will pull together some 30 different laws 
which have as their basis the conditions 
obtaining a genération or so ago. The 
present situation is such that nobody, not 
even the Government, is anxious to start 
any building, and they are content to 
get along with what they have. 


THE BUILDER 


“I asked if they were agreeable to a 
scheme for the erection of 500 American 

refabricated houses in Paris, and on 
sow informed that they were prepared 
to consider the matter, 1 suggested some 
form of agreement or contract be drawn 
up. It was subsequently revealed, how- 
ever, that-the present legislative situation 
was such that we could not build in 
France even if we supplied our own 
labour and the houses were erected as a 


t. 

“Whilst visiting Spain we went to 
Barcelona, and in many ways it is the 
best planned city for modern needs I 
have seen. The building programme 
going forward is astonishing, and it -in- 
cludes the erection of small houses for 
sale without any restrictions on price. 
The most impressive thing about Barce- 
lona is that it is the scene of a great 
surge of business; the place is crowded 
with agents and representatives from 
almost every country in the world. The 
21 South American States are returning 
to Spain for certain of their services and 
requirements, and this has helped to 
foster a big business boom in that 
country. 

“In Switzerland we found an active 

building industry and houses being built 
without restriction. Rents are controlled, 
but a scheme has been introduced 
whereby the Government establishes the 
rents for new buildings at such a figure 
as to give a fair return on capital 
invested. ‘ 
_ “In Bavaria a steady flow of building 
is in progress, and a considerable amount 
of assistance is being given by the archi- 
tects and engineers in the American 
Occupation Forces,” 

Turning to his experiences in this 
country, Mr. Nelson went on to say that 
when he arrived here he thought he 
would put forward the offer he had made 
to the French Government regarding the 
erection of 500 prefabricated American 
houses. He met officials at the Ministry 
of Health and learned that if he erected 
the houses in this country, supplying all 
the labour and materials without affect- 
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ing this country’s materials market, he 
would, nevertheless, not be allowed to 
sell those houses freely. Instead he would 
have to go to the Government and get a 
list of the people who would be per- 
mitted to buy them. In addition, he 
would not be able to sell the houses at 
a price beyond the maximum prices 
allowed to builders in this country. 
“No business man in his right senses 
would put his head through that type of 
noose,” commented Mr. Nelson. 


PERMANENT PRECAST 


HOUSING 
PROGRESS ON L.C.C. ESTATES 


Five hundred houses in the Stent 
method of construction are at present 
being erected by the London County 
Council on their Hainault and Loughton, 
Essex, and Oxhey, Hertfordshire, Estates. 
The first Stent house to be completed was 
opened on July 19 by Mr. C. W. 
Gibson, J.P., M.P., Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Committee, on the Hainault Estate, 
where the contractors; Messrs. Walker 
(Tooting), Ltd., of Hackbridge, Surrey, are 
erecting one hundred houses to plans pre- 
pared by the Director of Housing and 
Valuer, Mr. C. H. Walker, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.R.LC:S. 

These houses form part of a scheme of 
2,500 dwellings. The estate covers part 
of the old Hainault Forest and is on pic- 
turesque rising ground. The Stent system 
of precast concrete permanent construc- 
tion is adaptable for housing on level or 
stepped sites, and has been approved by 
the Burt Committee. The Ministry of 
Works has erected fifty demonstration 
Stent houses of various types at its experi- 
mental] Estate at Chertsey. The main wall 
component is 12 in. wide, and permits of 
considerable flexibility in planning. The 
window units are composite concrete sur- 
rounds with metal sashes. The string 
course at first-floor level forms a continu- 
ous beam and allows for the timber joists 
to be anchored in, while the overhanging 
soffit course is a distinctive feature in the 
design. 

The houses have a “ Tyrolean” finish 
in varying tones and the roofs are 
gabled or hip and covered with pleas- 
ing dark or light red tiling. The house 
interior follows normal planning. The 
concrete components were manufactured 
by the Stent Precast Concrete Company. 
Dagenham, Essex. 


RIDING IN A BARROW HOIST 


An ex-sailor, Leonard Archibald 
Porter, of Barking, pleaded guilty at the 


‘North London Magistrates Court on 


July 29, on a summons,for having, at 
Warwick-grove, Clapton, contravened 
the Building (Amendment) Regulations. 
1931, made «under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, by riding in a barrow 
hoist. ° e 
Mr. Charles F. Carr, a factory inspec- 
tor, said that there had been a number 
of serious accidents, including two 
fatalities, this year, through this kind of 
thing. As an inspector he had done his 
best, by verbal warnings to men, to stop 
it gs evidently he had not been success- 
ul. 
The magistrate told the defendant 
that he hoped he now appreciated the 
int of these regulations, and asked 
fim to give a solemn undertaking not to 
do this sort of thing again in any cir- 
cumstances. ; 

Porter agreed that he would give such 
an undertaking, and the magistrate then 
dismissed the summons under the 
Probation of Offenders Aet. 
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SYNTHETIC BOARDS 
AND PLYWOODS 


WIDE RANGE AT EXHIBITION 


SoME 400 samples of boards and ply- 
woods, both flat and “ formed,” including 
plastics, laminates and boards made from 
waste products bonded by synthetic 
resins, will be on view in the Council 
of Industrial Design’s new exhibition hall 
at Murray House, Petty France, S.W,l, 
from October 18 to 31. 

The problems met with in the day-to- 
day practice of a number of well-known 
designers suggested the value of this 
first attempt to collect under one roof a 
comprehensive range of synthetic boards 
and plywoods to include most of the types 
in commercial use other than those used 
for building and structural purposes. 

The exhibition will illustrate the type 
of research which opens up new possi- 
bilities in the design and manufacture of 
articles normally made in materials often 
in short supply. It is hoped to demons- 
trate that these synthetic boards can be 
regarded, not as inferior or makeshift 
substitutes for traditional materials, but 
as interesting alternatives for the designers 
and manufacturers of articles such as 
kitchen equipment, furniture, radio 
cabinets, perambulators, vehicle com- 
ponents, commercial packs, etc. 

Among the exhibits will be plywoods 
with metal veneers, boards coated with 
glass fibre and plywoods with backings 
and filli of bonded waste products 
such as $traw and linseed. There will 
also be examples of consumer goods and 
component parts made from new 
materials by methods not requiring ex- 
pensive tooling. 

The exhibits, which have been collected 
with the assistance of trade associations 
and the research organisations of indi- 
vidual firms, will be shown in divisions 
determined by the process as used in their 
manufacture. It is hoped that this exhi- 
bition will suggest new and interesting 
developments in the manufacture of the 
goods which British industry will be 
atte ny the world in the 1951 Festival of 

ritain. 


TIMBER FOR PLYWOOD 


DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN BRITISH 
AND FRENCH 


One of the questions now being 
discussed between the representatives of 
the British Colonial Office and the 
French Ministry. of the Colonies, writes 
a correspondent, is the growing of more 


timber in the African colony of Gabon. - 


Gabon timber is used considerably for 
plywood and is also the basic material 
for the manufacture of furniture and 
floor boards. The problem from the 
French point of view is that Gabon has 
a very limited population. Accordingly 
efforts are being made by France to 
attract more labour into the heart of 
French Equatorial Africa. ae ‘ 

A basis of the whole negotiation is 
that the exploitation of the forests of 
Gabon shall not be carried at the expense 
of the Africans. Under the declaration 
of.” Brazzaville of February, 1944, the 
African people are to receive the true 
market price for raw material. An 
organised scheme of work in the African 
colonies of both Great Britain and 
France has been discussed at the recent 
conference in Paris. Many would like 
Belgium and Portugal to be invited to 
take part in these deliberations, which 
are of direct interest to British builders 
in — of our present shortage of 
timber. 


THE BUILDER 








The Shannograph Filing Unit (see below). 5 
NEWS 


TRADE 


Change of Address. 


_ Bernard Sunley & Sons, Ltd., civil en- 
gineers and building contractors, announce 
that their new offices are at 34, St. 


James’s-street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. 
Whitehall 9755. 
Standards for Fans. 

The Fan ‘Manufacturers’ Association, 


Ltd., 23, Queen-square, W.C.1, has issued 
a booklet on “ Fans. Terms, Definitions 


and Standards in use by the Fan Engineer-* {,¢ 


ing Industry,” price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 


Chief London Representative. 

Messrs. Haywards, Ltd., of Union- 
street, Borough, London, S.E.1, have ap- 
pointed Mr. E. G. V. Alland as their 
chief London representative, in place of 
Mr. R. J. Gale, who has left their ser- 
vice. Mr. Alland will operate from the 
firm’s central London office, 44-46, Kings- 
way, W.C.2 (tel.: Holborn 2394). 
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ALUMINIUM ALLOY SYSTEMS 
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AYGEE ws. 


100, Westminster Bridge Road 
London, S.E.1. ‘Phone: WATerlee 6314. 
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A New Filing Unit. 

The Shannograph filing unit, shown 
here, is produced by Shannon Systems. 
Each file is flat across the top so as to 
permit full details to be typed. At the 
wr is page ed Nee customer = 
address. At right is any sequence 
production details, stage by “ The 
signals seen are coloured and slide along 
the flat top so that the production execu- 
tive can see at a glance the position of 
each job. A variety of colours permits 
the Signals to convey other information 
he, red for seriously behind schedule, 
blue for slightly behind, green for up-to- 
date, yellow for ahead of). Colour cod- 
ing makes misfiling impossible. 


A New Electric Hoist. 

R. D. Cardiff, Ltd., have produced the 
“ Ardecar Hoistmaster” range of elec- 
tric hoists which handle from 5 cwt. to 
5 tons and are built for smooth, silent 
operation. The manufacturers claim the 
following advantages for their hoists: 

A worm reduction drive prevents the 
load from taking control in the event of 
brake-wear or failure. The hoists are 
easy to maintain and moving parts have 
been reduced to a minimum with heavy 
duty ball and roller bearings through- 
out requiring infrequent lubrication. 
The totally enclosed high torque ball- 
bearing electric motor is detachable, 
whilst the electro-mechanical brake, 
which exercises. accurate control over 
movement, is placed for ease of us =< 
ment. An automatic hoisting limit 
switch is fitted to prevent over-winding. 
A lowering limit switch can also be 
fitted. The bogie chassis will operate 
on different sizes of girder and can be 
supplied fitted with electric collector 
gear. The worm reduction gear is oil- 
immersed and runs in an enclosed cast- 
steel gear-case. All models can be sup- 
plied with either fixed suspension, push 
travel, electric power or hand chain 
travel, with the exception of 2- to 5-ton 
models, which are not supplied with 
push travel. The standard models are 
obtainable in the following voltage 
ranges : 200/240, 340/380, 380/440 and 
500/550. All these phase 50 cycles. 
he regret ye the een eee o 
height and speed of lift and speed o 
traverse can also be obtai at a slight 
extra cost. The non-rotating wire rope 
eliminates the of bottom 
blocks to rotate or twist when not under 
load. A rope guide ensures the accurate 
laying of rope on the drum. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY 


ANDID © observations and impres- 
sions of building and general trade 
activity im Burope was given by Mr. 
Herpert U. Netson, vice-president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards of the United States, when he 
addressed the Building Industries 
Luncheon Club at Park-lane Hotel, 


London, on August 12. Mr. Nelson has 
recently made extensive tour of Euro- 
pean 


untries, including Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
F Switzerland and Spain, finishing 
with @ visit to Great Britain. 


Recounting some of his impressions, 
Mr. Nelson said that in Stockholm he 
found a free and active building market, 
with 60,000 housing units in course of 
cofistfuction. Most of them were being 
built privately, without any restrictions 
or price ceilings. He was interested to 
see the -progress being made by the 
famous “ H.S.B.,” the co-operative hous- 
ing’movement in which people help to 
build their homes, and he, found that 
several thousands of houses were being 


built under this private enterprise 
method. : 
A colleague had the idea that it 


might be possible to use some of the 
Swedish houses in the United States, and 
intimated that he was prepared to buy 
six million dollars’ worth. In return he 
wanted to sell six million dollars’ worth 
of paint. The Swedish Government, 
however, were not prepared to sanction 
such a deal, and Mr. Nelson quoted the 
case as an example of the restrictions 
which monetary control put on private 
business. ° 

In Denmark, apart from the houses 
being built for sale there were mutual 
building societies ._providing homes for 
rent. The operating system of priority 
for homes being accorded large families 
was new to him, although he understood 
that a similar system was followed in 
this country. 

“In Holland,” continued Mr. Nelson, 
“the controls are quite rigid. This, 
coupled with the fact that rents are also 
controlled, is affecting the small builders, 
who are gradually being squeezed out of 
business;--with the Government dealing 
only with the big contractors. 


Most Prosperous Country. 

“In Belgium we found an active 
market in everything and fewer restric- 
tions on building than in any other 
country in Europe. - Belgium, | feel, is 
by far the most prosperous of the coun- 
tries I visited. e standard of building 
and construction is good, and they are 
building for the whole range of demand. 

" agg my 4 work is practically non- 
existent in France. Here and there they 
are patching up a few buildings and 
churches, and in the South of France we 
did see about 50 houses being erected, 
but that was almost all we saw. Rents 
have been controlled there since World 
War I and are limited by law to a fixed 
percentage of a man’s income. Legisla- 
tion dealing with rents is most confusing, 
and they are now trying to put through 
a consolidated rent control law which 
will pull together some 30 different laws 
which have as their basis the conditions 
obtaining a generation or so ago. The 
present situation is such that nobody, not 
even the Government, is anxious to start 
any building, and they are content to 
get along with what they have. 
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“I asked if they were agreeable to a 
scheme for the erection of 500 American 
prefabricated houses in Paris, and on 
being informed that they were prepared 
to consider the matter, 1 suggested some 
form of agreement or contract be drawn 
up. It was subsequently revealed, how- 
ever, that-the present legislative situation 
was such that we could not build in 
France even if we supplied our own 
— and the houses were erected as a 
gift. 

“Whilst visiting Spain we went to 
Barcelona, and in many ways it is the 
best planned city for modern needs I 
have seen. The building programme 
going forward is astonishing, and it -in- 
cludes the erection of small houses for 
sale without any restrictions on price. 
The most impressive thing about Barce- 
lona is that it, is the scene of a great 
surge of business; the place is crowded 
with agents and representatives from 
almost every country in the world. The 
21 South American States are returning 
to Spain for certain of their services and 
requirements, and this has helped to 
foster a big business boom in that 
country. 

“In Switzerland we found an active 
building industry and houses being built 
without restriction. Rents are controlled, 
but a scheme has been introduced 
whereby the Government establishes the 
rents for new buildings at such a figure 
as to give a fair return on capital 
invested. : 

“In Bavaria a steady flow of building 
is in progress, and a considerable amount 
of assistance is being given by the archi- 
tects and engineers in the American 
Occupation Forces.” 

Turning to his experiences in this 
country, Mr. Nelson went on to say that 
when he arrived here he thought he 
would put forward the offer he had made 


to the French Government regarding the 


erection of 500 prefabricated American 
houses. He met officials at the Ministry 
of Health and learned that if he erected 
the houses in this country, supplying all 
the labour and materials without affect- 
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ing this country’s materials market, he 
would, nevertheless, not be allowed to 
sell those houses freely. Instead he would 
have to go to the Government and get a 
list of the people who would be per- 
mitted to buy them. In addition, he 
would not be able to sell the houses at 
a price beyond the maximum prices 
allowed to builders in this country. 
“No business man in his right senses 
would put his head through that type of 
noose,” commented Mr. Nelson. 


PERMANENT PRECAST 


HOUSING 
PROGRESS ON L.C.C. ESTATES 


Five hundred houses in the Stent 
method of construction are at present 
being erected by the London County 
Council on their Hainault and Loughton, 
Essex, and Oxhey, Hertfordshire, Estates. 
The first Stent house to be completed was 
opened on July 19 by Mr. C. W. 
Gibson, J.P., M.P., Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Committee, on the Hainault Estate, 
where the contractors; Messrs. Walker 
(Tooting), Ltd., of Hackbridge, Surrey, are 
erecting one hundred houses to plans pre- 
pared by the Director of Housing and 
Valuer, Mr. C. H. Walker, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.R.LC:S. 

These houses form part of a scheme of 
2,500 dwellings. The estate covers part 
of the old Hainault Forest and is on pic- 
turesque rising ground. The Stent system 
of precast concrete permanent construc- 
tion is adaptable for housing on level or 
stepped sites, and has been approved by 
the Burt Committee. The Ministry of 
Works has erected fifty demonstration 
Stent houses of various types at its experi- 
mental Estate at Chertsey. The main wall 
component is 12 in. wide, and permits of 
considerable flexibility in planning. The 
window units are composite concrete sur- 
rounds with’ metal sashes. The string 
course at first-floor level forms a continu- 
ous beam and allows for the timber joists 
to be anchored in, while the overhanging 
soffit course is a distinctive feature in the 
design. 

_ The houses have a “ Tyrolean” finish 
in varying tones and the roofs are 


gabled or hipped and covered with pleas- 
ing dark or light red tiling. The house 
interior follows normal planning. The 


concrete components were manufactured 
by the Stent Precast Concrete Company, 
Dagenham, Essex. 


RIDING IN A BARROW HOIST 


An ex-sailor, Leonard Archibald 
Porter, of Barking, pleaded guilty at the 


‘North London Magistrates Court on 


July 29, on a summons,for having, at 
Warwick-grove,. Clapton, contravened 
the Building (Amendment) Regulations. 
1931, made «under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, by riding in a barrow 
hoist. * ‘ 
Mr. Charles F. Carr, a factory inspec- 
tor, said that there had been a number 
of serious accidents, including two 
fatalities, this year, through this kind of 
thing. As an inspector he had done his 
best, by verbal warnings to men, to stop 
it evidently he had not been success- 
ul. 

The magistrate told the defendant 
that he hoped he now appreciated the 
point of these regulations, and asked 
him to give a solemn undertaking not to 
do this sort of thing again in any clir- 
cumstances. ; 

Porter agreed that he would give such 
an undertaking, and the magistrate then 
dismissed the summons under the 


Probation of Offenders Aet. 
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SYNTHETIC BOARDS 
AND PLYWOODS 


WIDE RANGE AT EXHIBITION 


SoME 400 samples of boards and ply- 
woods, both flat and “ formed,” including 
plastics, laminates and boards made from 
waste products bonded by synthetic 
resins, will be on view in the Council 
of Industrial Design’s new exhibition hall 
at Murray House, Petty France, S.W,l, 
from October 18 to 31. 

The problems met with in the day-to- 
day practice of a number of well-known 
designers suggested the value of this 
first attempt to collect under one roof a 
comprehensive range of synthetic boards 
and plywoods to include most of the types 
in commercial use other than those used 
for building and structural purposes. 

The exhibition will illustrate the type 
of research -which opens up new possi- 
bilities in the design and manufacture of 
articles normally made in materials often 
in short supply. It is hoped to demons- 
trate that these synthetic boards can be 
regarded, not as inferior or makeshift 
substitutes for traditional materials, but 
as interesting alternatives for the designers 
and manufacturers of articles such as 
kitchen equipment, furniture, radio 
cabinets, perambulators, vehicle com- 
ponents, commercial packs, etc. 

Among the exhibits will be plywoods 
with metal veneers, boards coated with 
glass fibre and plywoods with backings 
and fillings of bonded waste products 
such as ‘i and linseed. There will 
also be examples of consumer goods and 
component parts made from new 
materials by methods not requiring ex- 
pensive tooling. 

The exhibits, which have been collected 
with the assistance of trade associations 
and the research organisations of indi- 
vidual firms, will be shown in divisions 
determined by the process as used in their 
manufacture. It is hoped that this exhi- 
bition will suggest new and interesting 
developments in the manufacture of the 
goods which British industry will be 
eta 5 the world in the 1951 Festival of 

ritain. 


TIMBER FOR PLYWOOD 


DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN BRITISH 
AND FRENCH 


One of the questions now being 
discussed between the representatives of 
the British Colonial Office and the 
French Ministry. of the Colonies, writes 
a correspondent, is the growing of more 


timber in the African colony of Gabon. - 


Gabon timber is used considerably for 
plywood and is also the basic material 
for the manufacture of furhiture and 
floor boards. The problem from the 
French point of view is that Gabon has 
a very limited population. Accordingly 
efforts are being made by France to 
attract more labour into the heart of 
French Equatorial Africa. : 

A basis of the whole negotiation is 
that the exploitation of the forests of 
Gabon shall not be carried at the expense 
of the Africans. Under the declaration 
of Brazzaville of February, 1944, the 
African people are to receive the true 
market price for raw material. An 
organised scheme of work in the African 
colonies of both Great Britain and 
France has been discussed at the recent 
conference in Paris. Many would like 
Belgium and Portugal to be invited to 
take part in these deliberations, which 
are of direct interest to British builders 
_ ae of our present shortage of 
imber. 
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The Shannograph Filing Unit (see below). # 


TRADE NEWS 


Change of Address. 

Bernard Sunley & Sons, Ltd., civil en- 
gineers and building contractors, announce 
that their new offices are at 34, St. 
James’s-street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. 
Whitehall 9755. 


Standards for Fans. 

The Fan ‘Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ltd., 23, Queen-square, W.C.1, has issued 
a booklet on “Fans. Terms, Definitions 


and Standards in use by the Fan Engineer-“ 


ing Industry,” price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 


Chief London Representative. 

Messrs. Haywards, Ltd., of Union- 
street, Borough, London, S.E.1, have ap- 
pointed Mr. E. G. V. Alland as their 
chief London representative, in place of 
Mr. R. J. Gale, who has left their ser- 
vice. Mr. Alland will operate from the 
firm’s central London office, 44-46, Kings- 
way, W.C.2 (tel.: Holborn 2394). 
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GLAZING 


AYGEE 


ALUMINIUM ALLOY SYSTEMS 
and LEAD CLOTHED STEEL 


Enquiries Invited 


AYGEE LTD. 


100, Westminster Bridge Road 
London, S.E.1. ‘Phone: WATerlee 6314. 
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A New Filing Unit. 

The Shannograph filing unit, shown 
here, is produced by Shannon Systems. 
Each file is flat across the top so as to 
permit full details to be typed. At the 
a is ye 5 sew customer -_ 
address. At right is any sequence 
production details, stage by ee The 
signals seen are coloured and slide along 
the flat top so that the production execu- 
tive can see at a glance the position of 
each job. A variety of colours permits 
the Signals to convey other information 
(ie; red for seriously behind schedule, 
blue for slightly behind, green for up-to- 
date, yellow for ahead of). Colour cod- 
ing makes misfiling impossible. 


A New Electric Hoist. 


R. D. Cardiff, Ltd., have produced the 
“ Ardecar Hoistmaster” range of elec- 
tric ‘hoists which handle from 5 cwt. to 
5 tons and are built for smooth, silent 
operation. The manufacturers claim the 
following advantages for their hoists: 

A worm reduction drive prevents the 
load from taking control in the event of 
brake-wear or failure. The hoists are 
easy to maintain and moving parts have 
been reduced to a minimum with heavy 
duty ball and roiler bearings through- 
out requiring infrequent lubrication. 
The totally enclosed high torque ball- 
bearing electric motor is detachable, 
whilst the electro-mechanical brake, 
which exercises. accurate control over 
movement, is placed for ease of adjust- 
ment. An automatic hoisting limit 
switch is fitted to prevent over-winding. 
A lowering limit switch can also be 
fitted. The bogie chassis will operate 
on different sizes of girder and can be 
supplied fitted with electric collector 
gear. The worm reduction gear is oil- 
immersed and runs in an enclosed cast- 
steel gear-case. All models can be sup- 
plied with either fixed suspension, push 
travel, electric: power or hand chain 
travel, with the exception of 2- to 5-ton 
models, which are not supplied with 
push travel. The standard models are 
obtainable in the following voltage 
ranges : 200/240, 340/380, 380/440 and 
500/550. All these phase 50 cycles. 
wanker sad semis “itt and ood a 
eight a of lift an 
traverse can also be obtained at a slight 
extra cost. The non-rotating wire rope 
eliminates the tendency of bottom 
blocks to rotate or twist when not under 
load. A rope guide ensures the accurate 
laying of rope on the drum. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


ae sae sage 


Coatbridge.—School classrooms to be erected 
by Cowieson; Tat Springburn, Glasgow. 
.—-Corporation to erect 10-storey buiid- 
ings of blocks “. flats at Berryknowes-rd.. 
Cardonaid.—Dean of Guild Court 7 gee plans 
for two tenements each containing 54 houses to 
be erected for corporation at Gower-st. 
we .—-Dean = oe peat wet ang 
nt foam slag houses at Car 
donald Mill. 


Glaagow.—Altcrations and additions proposed 
at 43, liington and 41, Waterloo-st., for which 
the architects are Thomson & MacRae, 212. 
, Glasgow. Additions, also new erec- 
t for the Red Cross Society at 
ae Mac Am ge , ent ne are 
ra an, iL est egent-st., 
Glasgow. 


ao eg iee school buildings proposed at 
Colston-st., Springburn-rd., for which the archi- 
tect is I. MacNab, 29, Bath-st., Glasgow. Addi- 
: pate. vg to be carried out by Coal- 
urst ardie, MacAlpine-st., wnmnow. 
ow.—New church halls to be 
erec’ at Mecklarig-ave., for w ich the archi- 
tects are Thomson & MacRae, 212, Bath-st.., 
Giasgow. 


Kirkfleldbank.—Additions, ete.. to public 
school, for which the architect is W. Watt. 
Motherwell. 

Miingavie.—Additions and alterations to the 
ye ne ull Hotel, for which the architects are 
wee Campbell & Parkins, 307, West George- 


. . Glasgow. 
- FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details o y Ely pnd Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


contracts still open but not .in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates ai the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a tg oe (t) 


denotes closing date for applications; e name 
and address at 


end refer person 
from whom particulars may be italned, 
BUILDING 
AUGUST 25. 
+Beveriey 1T.C.—50 houses at Swinemoor 
estate. T.C., Municipal Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
AUGUST 2%. ; 
.C.—Conversion of 


Hie aeetgr a R.D 
a into 8 flats. 


Pemberton & Bateman 
PF. and A.), 21, Vine-st., 


Evesham. Dep. £2 2s 
ders by September 11. 
AUGUST 27. 
t*Wanstead and Woodford 8.C.—48 flats ai 
* The meg * estate, Snaresbrook-rd.  R. 
Trend Binks, , Municipal Offices, High-rd., 
Woodford, E18. 
UGUST 28. 


tGlendale R. 0.02 houses with site works 
at Oliver-rd., Wooler. C., Alnwick, Northum- 
berland. Dep. a en 

t*Southampton C.B.—Repairs and alterations 
(etege 1) my go ta ton Technical College. 

Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by September 22 

AUGUST 2. 

Bexhill T.C.—20 houses at Grangecourt-dr., 

with ae and drainage works. B.E. & 8. 


Palggleswade A. R.D.C.—20 houses at 3 sites. 
aundler, C., Council Offices, 2, London 


7 
Caine T.C.—28 houses at Abberd housing (No. 
3 scheme. Council Offices, 6, Patford-st. Dep. 


2s. 

Cuckfield R.D.C.—16 dwellings at Copthorne, 
Contract No. 41. E. & 8., Council —— Boltro- 
rd., Haywards Heath. ‘Dep. £2 2 

Deal eat T.C.—50 houses at hherd. ave. estate, 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s 

Ellesmere Port U.D,. C.—29 houses at Newn- 
ham-dr., Stanney atane. E. & 8., Queen-st. Dep. 


£3 3s. 

Frome 8.0.08 houses at Nunney. J. 
Rogers, Architect, Radstock, a, Bath. Dep. 
£1 1s. (by cheque — to K.D.C.). 

Llandovery T.C.—8 houses at es Arms-st. 
Thomas and moseee and Partners, 23, Gelli- 
wastad-rd., Pontypridd. Dep. £3 3s. 

ome at Dallington 


-B.—90 
Fields estate. Boro’ A., Guildhall. Dep. £2 2s. 
Norwich T.C.—178 up dwellings at beng Earlham 


estate. ity Aw Ci 
T.c.—4 Saas with 7 and sewer 
be at Bissom. «.B.S., Municipal Offices. Dep. 


B i. ue —6 houses at, Crowmoor. 


U.D.C.—6 flats at Manor Bote6. 


RE. A. Coates, EB. & §.. Town Hail. Dep. £3 3s 
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States of Guernsey.—14 houses at Les Is}ets 
Arsenal, St. Peter-in-the-Wood. . Heggs, 
Don ai. Engineer, States Office, Guernsey. 


treckton-en-Teee E.C. — Proposed junior 
_ at Ragworth éstate, Darlington-la. Boro’ 
, 124, wr apiece st. Dep. £2 2s. 
Weymouth and Meicombe Regis T.C.—16 flats 
at Westhaven estate, are. so. 
——_- B.E. & §&., 6, Pulteney-bidgs. 


AUGUST 31. 


Abercarn U.D.C.—30 houses at Personby site. 
H. A. Rees, architect, Council Offices. Dep. 
£5 5s. 

Bournemouth C.B.—16 houses, East-way. 
Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s 

t*Derhy C.B. Conversion of Ashe Hall. 
Etwall, inte Specia] School. Thos. W. East 
(F.), Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 


*East Ham C.8.—25 houses, Telham-rd. Chief 
Housing Officer, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. _ 

eeds Regional Hospital Board.— Extensions 

to boiler house at St. James’s Hospital... Kitson, 

Parrish, Ledgard & Pyman, chartered archi- 


teets, Lloyds Bank-chbrs., Vicar-la., Leeds. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
Liskeard ¥.C.—12 houses with incidenta) 


works at Lanchard-la. area. Higman & Ford. 
ove architects, 2, The Parade, Liskeard. 
ep. 

Merton and Morden U.D.C.—(1) War damage 
repairs to buildings at Joseph Hood recreation 
greene s (2) war damage and other repairs to 

uildings in other open spaces; (3) painting 
W.I. fencing, etc.. in open spaces; (4) repairs, 
etc.. to W.I. and chain link fencing in open 
spaces. E. & S. 

t*Whithy U.D.C.—26 houses off Stakesby-rd. 
Peacock Bewlay, 83, Colmore-row, Birming- 
ham 3. Dep. £2 2s. 

Willenhall U.D.C.—18 houses at Dilloways-la. 
and 4 houses at Bilston-la. E. & S.. Town Hall. 


Dep. £2 2s 
SEPTEMBER 1. 

Aloester R.D.C.—32 houses at Bidford-on- 
Avon and 18 at Studley. Francis B. Andrews & 
— 95. Colmore-row, Birmingham 3. Dep. 

Liverpool T.C.—28 houses and 32 flats at Lyme 
Grove coats. City A. and Director of Housing. 


£2 
Newport (Mon.) C.B.—Dental surgeries and 
alterations to existing aura] treatment and 
orthoptic clinic, etc., at Bryngwyn School clinic, 
Clytha Park. Boro’ A., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
t*Norfolk E.C.—Conversion of existing rooms 


into kitchen and storage accommodation at 
Great Ryburgh Voluntary Primary Schoo!. 
W. O. Bell, Chief Ed. Officer, Stracey-rd. 
Stafford T.C.—26 houses at Rising Brook 
estate. B.E, & S., Mount-st. Dep. £2 2s 


Wellington (Salop U.D.C.—24 houses at Arles- 
tam site B B Bona oy 3; Néwhall- 
Birmingham, 3. Dep. £2 
 eweat Sussex C.C.—3-form Fatry Secondary 
Modern ag at Sanne F. R. Steele (F.), 
County A., County Hall, Chichester. 
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U.D.C.—50 houses at Beacon 
Harvey & Wicks (FF.), 9 att. 
ep 


Willenhall 
Colliery estate. 
a Sal -rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


SEPTEMBER 2. 

Burgess Hill U.D.C.—18 houses at West Park 
estate. E. & 8.. Council Offices, 32, Chureh-rd. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Sou C.B.—Conversion of 273, 
London-rd. into 4 flats. B.E. Dep. £2 

Wantage U.D.C.—4 houses at Wantage. 
W. G. Granbreak. A.I.A.A., 26, North Brook-st., 
Newbury. Dep. £2 2s. 


“c 1-0-_ $4 houses at Spring. 
anterbury T.C. ouses & oot a. site. 
L. a bebe agg (A,), City A. £2 2s 
.C.—5 shops i 8.c. flats 

BP in at Hawley prea scheme. I. C. Jenkins 
(L.), E. & 8., Town Hall. Dep. £3 Se. 

tT*Lincoin C.C. (Parts of Kesteven).—Pair of 
police houses at Manning-rd., Bourne. C. B. 
Metcalfe (F.), County A. County Offices, Slea- 
ford. Tenders by September 18. 

Rowley Regie T.C.—28 sage at Brickhouse 
Farm estate. B.E. &8. Dep. £2 2s. 


“St. Albans R.D.C.—4 pairs of houses at 


Tassell Hall estate, Lybury-la., Redbourn. 
Architect and S., 43, Upper Lattimore-rd. Dep. 
£1 Is. 

Staines U.D.C.—Conversion of Shortwood 


House, London-rd., 4g council offices. E. & S.., 
Bridge-st. Dep. £5 
Coldfield T. O22 i tt at Reddicapp 

Heath-rd. B.S. Dep. £2 2s 

t*West Sussex C.C. Allaralione and minor 
additions to convert existing stable block, etc.. 
at 3, Union-pl., Worthing, into offices for 
County Planning Area Office (Job No. 1,228). 
F. R. Steele (F.), F.R.1L.C.8., County A., County 
Hall, Chichester. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 

Abergavenny R.D.C.—12 houses at Maerdy and 
6 Airey houses at Grosmont. J. Merton Jones 
& Sons (L.), St. Mary’s-chbrs., Abergavenny. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Beds. C.C.—Police house with office at 3 
sites. County A., Shire Hall, Bedford. Dep. 
£2 2s. each house. 

*Billericay U.D.C.—(a) 5 pairs of houses at 
Laindon site, and (b) 5 pane at Vange site. §., 
Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s 

Broadstairs and St. Peter's U.D.C.—15 houses 
at Westover-rd. estate. E. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Chi am ¥.C.—Additional sanitary accom- 
modation, etc., at town hall and Neeld Hall. 


ae The Old Palace, 10, Market-pl. Dep. 
2 2s. 
Colwyn Bay T.C.—16 houses at Mochidre. 


B.E. & 8., Town Hall. 
Horsforth U.D.C.—12 houses at Drury-la. site. 
Kk. & 8., Horsforth Hall, Horsforth. a £3 3s. 
Staveley U.D.C.—30 houses nkersall 
Green estate. E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Stepney B.C.—War damage repairs to various 


properties. Chief Technical Officer for War 
ceneee. 191-193, Commercial-rd., E.1. Dep 


SEPTEMBER 6. 
, herstone R.D.C.—41 houses at various sites. 


N. Jepson AD Midland Bank -chbrs., Nun- 
eaton. Dep. £3 
mS ad T.c.—8 "Cidaes at Healey- la. estate. 
*Beckenham T.C.—1 two-storey block of 4 


flats for aged people at Seward-rd. B.E. & 8 
Dep. £2. , 

Brighton C.B.—56 bungalows at Hollingbury 
estate. B.E. & §., 26-30, King’s-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 
(payable to Boro’ Treas.). 

Derby C.B.—Conversion of 218, Osmaston-rd 
into day and residential nursery. Thos. ° 
Boro’ A., Council House. Dep. £2 2s 

Finchley B.C.—102, flats and 59 houses in 4 
contracts on various sites. Boro’ Housing and 
Town Planning Dept), The Avenue, Regent's 
Park-rd., N.3. Dep. £3 3s. each contract. 

*Harrow U.D.C.—Recoristrnction at 36, Milton 
rd., Wealdstone. E. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Hitchin U.D.C.—40 houses _at Purweli-la 
ee 8., Old Town Hall, Hitchin. Dep. 


Kingsbridge R.D.C.—2 pair blocks of houses 
at Ringmore. H. Parsons, M.Inst.R.A., Council! 
Offices, Manor House. Dep. £2 2s. 

Lincoin T.C.—82 houses at Boultham Moor 
North estate. Housing A., Stamp End, Lincoln 
Dep. £3 3s. 

Liverpool T.C.—Erection of special school and 
siergtons to “ Abbot’s Lea” and “ Beacon 

’ Beaconsfield-rd. City A. and Director of 
ate Dep. £2 

Pewsey R.D.C.—4 houses at Everleigh with 
sewers. E. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Portland U.D.C.—14 egy at Pound Piece 
Weston. Crickmay & Figgas , St. Thomas-st.. 
Weymouth. Dep. £2 2s 

Warwickshire ©.C.— List of contractors for 
maintenance and new building work. C. H 
F.R.LB.A., County Architect, Warwick 


SEPTEMBER 7. 


East Dereham U.D.C.—8 houses at Sandy-l« 
estate. §8., Becclesgate House. Dep. £2 2s. 
likley U.D.C.—14 houses at ayfield-ave 


site. A. Skinner, M.I.Mun.E., Town Hall. Dep 


£2 2s 
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t*West Sussex Standing Joint Committee.— 
(1) Police house with office and garage at 
Faygate (Job No. 82); (2) 2 pairs of police 
houses at Irene-ave., Lancing (Job No. 299); 
(3) police house with office and garage at 
Middieton-rd., Felpham (Job No..78); (4) police 


house with office and garage adjoining ‘ Mel- 
rose” House, Partridge Green (Job No. 73); 
2 pairs of police houses at Crawley (Job No. 


(b) 
778). F. R. Steele (F.), F.R.1.C.S., County A., 
County Hall, Chichester. 

SEPTEMBER 8. 

Ashton-in-Makerfield U.D.C.—36 houses at 
Bryn Station site. §., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Blaby R.D.C.—32 honses at 4 sites. E. & S., 
Council Offices, Narborough, nr. Leicester. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

“Dorchester R.D.C.—4 bungalows at Pound- 
cl., Osmington, and 6 houses at Pound-cl., Char- 
minster, F. E. Jay, M.Inst.R.A. (L.), 58, 
High West-st.. Dorchester. Dep. £2.2s. 

East Ham ©.B.— Community Centre, Eisen- 
hower-drive, Beckton. B.E. 3 £2 2s. 

Hampshire C.C.—Conversion of Basingstoke 
Old Queen Mary’s school into junior technical 
school. §. Low, County A., The Castle, Win- 
chester. Dep. £1 1s. 

Morecambe and Heysham T.C.—16 houses at 


Trumacar-la. site. B.S. ep. £2 2s. 
t*Tottenham B.C.—2 blocks of flats (12 dweil- 
ings) at Asplins-rd. estate. B.E. & 8S. Dep 


£2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 

Milford Haven U.D.C.—Block of 3 shops and 
2 flats at junction of Pill-la. and Pill-rd. E 
& 8.. Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*West Sussex C€.C.—Canteen kitchen and 
dining-room’ at Easebourne Parochia] School, 
nr. Midhurst (Job No. 964). F. R. Steele (F.), 
F.R.LC.S., County A., County Hall, Chichester. 

SEPTEMBER 10. 

“Blackpool C.B.—82 houses at Grange Park 
estate. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Chertsey U.D.C.-—36 
Meadow estate. E. & S. 

“Derby C.B.~50 houses at various sites in 3 
coeeen Thos. W. East (F.), Boro’ A. Dep. 
£2 2s < 

Hampshire C.C.— Alterations and adapta- 
tions to certain buildings at Fareham, Isolation 
Hospital for Primary school. S. Low, County 
A.. The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 1s. 

Strood R.D.C.—6 houses and 4 flats at High 
Halstow, 8 flats at Hoo and 2 houses at Lower 


houses at Courland 


Stoke. E. & S., Council Offices, Frindsbury-hill, 
Strood. Dep. £5 5s., 
Todmorden 1T.C.—6 houses at Carr House 


ate. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 11. 

Mitford and Launditch R.D.C.—3 pairs of 
Airey houses with drainage, sewage disposal 
works and water supply services. Harold Marsh 
(..), 4a, Market-pla., East Dereham. Dep. 
£2 2s 

“Wrexham T.C.—30 flats at Queen’s Park. H. 
Anthony Clark (L.), 1, Grosvenor-rd., Wrexham. 
Dep. £2 2s. (by cheque payable to T.C.). 


SEPTEMBER 13. 

Aberdare U.D.C.—20 houses at Penywaun. 
E. & S., Vestry Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Newport (Mon.) C.B.—Adaptation of part of 
Premier Hall and School Canteen as kitchen 
ami dining-hall for Modern Secondary School, 
Stow Hill. Boro’ A.. Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Weymouth and Meicombe Regis T.C.--1 pair 
Es connae at Radipole-la., Weymouth. Dep. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 

_*Huntingdon R.D.C.—3 pairs of houses at 
Upwood. E. B. Parkinson (L.), Montagu House. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

South Kesteven R.D.C.—16 houses at 4 sites. 
W. E. Norman Webster, architect, 1a and 2a, 
Station-st., Spalding. Lincs. 

SEPTEMBER 17. 

Chester T¥.C.—Necessary building work for 
completinn of County Secondary Modern School, 
Donduridgs, contract No. 3. City E. & S. Dep. 

s. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 
“New Romney (Kent) T.C.—8 houses 
Station-rd. T.C., Town Hall, New Romney. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 
“Leominster T.C.—16 houses at Westfield- 
walk. Walter B. Bond, F.R.I.C.S., 3, Newhall- 
*t.. Birmingham 3. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 25. ihe 
Gravesend T.C.—50 dwellings at_ Christian 
Fields-ave.. mr. King’s Farm. J. Garrett 
Bonnett (F.), Boro’ A.. Woodville-terr. Dep. 


Huddersfield Waterworks Dept.—4 cottages at 
Digley, Holmbridge. Waterworks E., 24, Rams- 
den-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


f OCTOBER 1. 

: ‘Salop €.C.—Second instalment of Harlescott 
P ‘Imary School, Shrewsbury. A. G. Chart. 
County A., 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. Dep. £2 2s. 


‘ OCTOBER 4. 

St. Neots U.D.C.—Compressor: house, spun- 
iron pumping main, ete., at Huntingdon-rd. 
John Taylor & Sons, Artillery House, Artillery- 
row, 8.W.1. Dep. £5 (cheque only). 


at 


THE BUILDER 


OCTOBER 5. 
“Brighton C.B.—4 shops 

.Carden-ave., Patcham, and 9 shops with flats 
over at Moulsecomb-way, Moulsecomb, D. J. 
Howe, M.LC.E., M.Inst.Mun.E., ‘26-30, King’s- 

rd. Dep. £1 ls. each scheme. 

OCTOBER 11. 
Heckmondwike U.D.C.—38 houses at Dale-la. 
estate. F. A. Brown, §., Oldfield-la. Dep. 


#2 2s. 
NO DATE. 

“Malvern U.D.C.—Applications invited from 
contractors for building scheme at Malvern 
Theatre. Particulars required of recent con- 
tracts and names and addresses. Architects to 
whom reference may be made, J. Bulman, C.. 
Council] House. 


‘PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 
AUGUST 20. 
sbury T.C.—External painting of 164 
houses at Longden-rd. estate, 120 at Wingfield 
Close estate, 86 at Heathgates estate and The 
Derfald Hostel. B.S. 
SEPTEMBER 6. 
*Halifax C.B.—External painting of 54 houses 
at Cousin-la. (west side). B,E. Dep. £1 Is. 
SEPTEMBER 7. 
t*Lincoin C.C. (Parts of Kesteven).—Internal 
and external redecoration at 93, Eastgate, Slea- 
ford. County A., County Offices, Sleaford. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


AUGUST 30. 
Cowes U.D.C.—Reconstruction of Yarborough- 
rd. E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


Liverpool Corporation Waterworks.—1,400 yds. 
of 25 in. dia. asbestos cement pipes at Chorley. 
Water E., 55, Dale-st. Dep. £5 5s. 


AUGUST 31. 

West Kesteven R.D.C.—3,000 yds. of 6 in. and 
1,300 yds. of 3 in. dia. iron pipe water mains at 
Harlaxton. Elliott & Brown, Stanley House. 
Pelham-rd., Nottingham. 
¢ SEPTEMBER 1. 

York T.C.—1,340 lin. yds. of 9 in., 15 in., 18 in. 
and 21 in. stoneware and concrete pipe surface 
water drains, etc. City E. & A. Dep. £1. 

ork T.C.—Roads and sewers at Askham-la. 
(West) estate’ City E & A. Dep. £1. 
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aiden T.C. it fig ~ - tface water 

Mm -6.—1, in. 3 su 

sewer, dia. ap to 36 in., at Xpital and Fambridge- 

rd. B.S., Market Hill. Dep. £1 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 3. 

Norton R.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works at Westow. T. W. Preston, C.. 
K.D.C. Offices, Welham-rd. Dep. £1 ls. 
(cheques only). 

SEPTEMBER 4. © 

Chapel-en-le-Frith &.D.C.—700 yds. of 3 in. 
water main, etc., at Wormhill. Brady'& Par- 
tington, Market-st., Chapel-en-le-Frith. Dep. £2- 

Egham U.D.C.—Koada works, kerbing and 
drainage works at Wapshott Farm estate. E. 
& S., Fire Station-bldgs., High-st. Dep. £2 2s- 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

Alton R.0.C.—Site works at Bentworth. 
Chawton and Four Marks. C., Council Offices, 
Barten-end, Alton. Dep. £2 2s. . 

oO T.C.—Roads and sewers off Titford- 
la. B.E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. Z 

lin. yds. of 6 in. dia- 


Spalding R.D.C.—4,700 
spun-iron pipes with hydrants, etc., at ng 
st. Nicholas. Sileock & Simpson, 10, Park-row, 


Leeds 1. | 2a 
w . F.0.6.—Roadworks at Roundstone- 
dr., East Preston. E. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 7. 


Market H -D.C.—Roads and 
sewers at Kibworth Beauchamp site. Pick, 
Everard, Keay & Gimson, 6, ilistone-la., 


Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 1. ; 

Devizes R.D.C.—Laying of cast-iron water 
main at Nursteed and asbestos-cement pressure 
pipe at various parishes. G. E. Williams, Brow- 
tort, Devizes. 

SEPTEMBER 11. : 

Bakewell R.D.C.—Construction of water mains, 
etc., in various parishes. Brady & Partington, 
Market-st., Chapel-en-le-Frith. p. £5. : 

'R.D.C.—5,800 lin. yds. of 4 in. dia. 
and 5,210 lin. yds. of 3 in. dia. spun-iron pipes, 
etc. N. Green, E., Newlands, Petworth. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 13. 

Cosford R.D,.C,—5,000 yds. of 7 in. and 9 in- 
dia. stoneware sewers, etc., and sewage dis- 

sal works, pumping station, etc. Lemon & 

lizard, 25, Victoria-st., S.W.1. Dep. £3 3s. 
SEPTEMBER 14. 

Bedworth U,D.C.—Sewerage works at Nun- 
eaton-rd. and Weston-la., Bulkington. E. & 8.. 
134, Newtown-rd. Dep. £2. . 

SEPTEMBER 15. 

Herts. and Essex Waterworks Co., Ltd.— 
Water main extensions at Ongar rural district- 
T. & C., Hawksley, 1, Gt. Scotland Yard, White- 
hall, §.W.1. Dep. £5. ‘ 

Hornsea U.D.C.—Roadworks, etc., at Hornsea 
Burton site. E. & S., Town Hall. 

SEPTEMBER 17. 

Tadcaster R.D.C.—Laying approx. 2,670 lin. 
yds. of 4 in. dia. and approx. 2,800 lin. yds. of 
3 in. dia. spun-iron water mains and incidental 
works at Catterton and Healaugh. A. H. 5. 
Waters, M.LC.E., 25, Tempre-row, Birmingham 


Leicester. 


"2. Dep. £3 3s. 


SEPTEMBER 2. : 
Marshiand R.D.C.—Provision and laying of 
2,380 lin. yds. of 6 in. dia., 10,510 lin. yds. of 
4 in. dia. and 13,850 lin. yds. of 3 in. dia. 
asbestos cement water mains, etc., in various 
parishes. Rofe & Raffety, 3, Victoria-st., 8.W.1. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Barnes.—Conversion.—Into flats of the Rec- 
tory, Church-rd., for Church Commissioners- 
Architect, B. W. H. Scott (F.), 25, Bedford-row, 

CA 


Caterham.—Hovwsixc.—Plans approved for 24 
houses at Banstead-rd. Architect, Briant 
Poulter (F.), Stonebank, Upper Warlingham, 
Surrey. : 

Chatham.—Hovsinc.—J. D. Walters & Sons, 
Ltd., 111, New-rd., prepared plans for houses, 
etc., Hunters-way. F 

East eam. Hovers.—B.C. to proceed with 
further 36 houses, Langdon Estate. J. E. 
Austin, M.B.E., Housing Officer, Town Hall, 

6. 


E. 

Friern Barnet.—Suors ano Fiats.—T. P. Green, 
Ltd., 1416, High-rd.. considering erection of 4 
shops with 6 flats above at adjacent site. 

Hampton.—Hovsixc.—Hampton Estate Co. 
propose 48 houses at Manor-gdns. estate. Archi- 
tect, F. J. Edwards, 17, Warwick-close. 

u .—Resvipine.—White and Mileson, 
147, High-rd., Loughton, Essex, prepared plans 
for rebuilding “ The Wilderness,’’ Temple Mills- 
la. 


Strawherry Hill (Middx.).—ConveRsion.—Into 
flats of 14, beset ig Hill-rd. Architects, 
Lyons and Townsend, Mill House. Bridge-rd., 
East Molesey, Surrey. 

T —SHor anp Fiats.—Block of 1 
and 6 flats at Hampton-rd. and Third Crose-rd. 
Architects, Lyons and Townsend, Mil} House. 
Bridge-rd., East Molesey, Surrey. 


ry 
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Vietoria.—ALteRations.—To showrooms and 
~~ at Wilton-rd., S.W.1, for Parnelis, Ltd. 
a "ra and Partners (FF.), 45, Chancery- 


C.2. 


Wattord:—Hovusss.—Waiford Ideal Homes, 
h-st., prepared plans for 34 houses at 


Lid., : 
—— and Leavesden. 


.—Extension.—Of factory at Beres- 
tord-ave. for Carpenter and Richardson, Ltd., 
engineers.. Architect, W. H. Ingram, 8, Rich- 


mond-court, Forty-ave. 


itlesden.—Resvirpinc.—Of 6-12, Olive-rd. rd., Miles Platting; additions to engineering 
Architects, G. A. Sexton & Sons, 42, Kilburn works at Victoria-st., 


High-rd., N.W.6. 
(PROVINCIAL) 


Ashford.—Kent C.C. pro Ashford-Willes- 


bo 
to factory at ditiary Shirt Co. 


angor (North Waies).—T.C. approved houses 
at Hwfa-rd. for O. and W. Jones. Caernarvon- 


shire E.C. propose county college. 


—T.C. rae ag canteen at 
ield-la., for J. Blackburn & 
Co., Ltd.; works canteen adjoining Deansfield, 


New Ings Mills, 
Birstall, for Taylor, Yieldin 


, 3 Co., Ltd., - 
spect Works, Birstall; T.C. has been allocated 


50 additional houses by M 


child welfare centre at recreation ground at 
Carr-st, Birstali; T.C. approved assembly hall, 
New-st., for trustees of the Church of the 


——_- of God. 


Very Rev. Canon J. T. Bousfield, 
P.P. St. Mary’s R.C. Church, Islington, proposes 


junior and infants’ school at Bennington-st. 


Bolton.—T.C. approved :—Alterations and addi- 
tions to offices, 11-13, Wood-st., for Russell & 
Russell; alterations to Royal Cinema, St. 
George's-rd., for B. & K. Entertainments, Ltd. ; 
dairy, Fern Hill Farm, Belmont-rd., Astley 
Bridge, for Sir George Holden; T.C. propose 
crematorium; T.C. approved alterations and 
additions to Technical College, Manchester-rd., 


th.—Plans being prepared for 
adaptation for general hospital purposes of St. 
Leonards Military Hospital. John Burton 


for E.C 
(F.), Town Hall. 
B 


pository at Southbourne-gr. 
crematorium. 


—T.C. pro 
Broadstairs.— Kent CC. propose adaptations 


of G.A.P. house for school. 


.—T.C. approved alterations to works at 


Cook-st. for Holmos, Lid. James Kenyon 


Sons, Ltd., propose alterations at Derby-st mills 
and Earl-st. mills. E.C. propose primary school 


at Fairfield 


Cardif.—R.D.C. to build 22 houses at Tong- 


wynlais. Architect, T. Alwyn Lioyd (F.), 6, 
Cathedral-rd. 

sford.__Montague Burton, Lid., Hudson- 
rd. mills, Leeds 9, prepared plans for altera- 
tions, etc., for 149-151, London-rd. Staff archi- 
tect, N. Martin (A.). rae 

Cheimsford.—Alterations and additions to Em- 
pire Theatre, Springfield-rd. Architect, A. E. 
Wiseman (F.), 10, Duke-st. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose 87 houses at 
‘Treherne-rd.. Beake-ave. and Rollaston-rd. 

Deal.—Kent C.C. propose Sholden Bank 
primary schoo) (first instalment). 

Dover.—Kent C.C. propose Astor-ave. new 
county ‘primary school. 

Dover.—Kent CC. propose new workshops 
and accommodation at technical institute. 

Fotkestone.—Kent C€.C. propose adaptations 
at Earliscliffe school. : 

Folkestone. Kent C.C. propose adaptation of 
isolation hospital at Warren-rd. for primary 
school classrooms. 

Folkestone —Kent C.C. propose huts at 
£20,000 for technica] institute. 

Gravesend. Kent C.C. propose north county 
modern school. 

Gravesend.—Kent €.C. propose county tech- 
nical school. 

Hastings.—F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., 311. 
Oxford-st., W.1, propose alterations and improve- 
ments at branch premises, 1-7, Wellington-p] 
Plans by staff architect. 

Hastings.—Addition and _ alterations at 
branch showrooms, etc., 30-36, Queen-rd., for 
Marks and Spencer, Ltd., 82, Baker-st., W.2. 
a Lewis ana Partners, 130, Regent- 
St.. W. r 

Hastings (Sussex).—Extensions and _ altera- 
tiens to premises at Battle-rd. for Hollington 
Laundry. Architect, J. 8S. D. Hicks, 37, De 
Cham-rd. 

Herne Bay.—Kent C.C. propose west county 


oo ete ed:—Loose box at 
eywood.—T.C. approved:— x a 
Higher Elbut Farm, Densfield, for H. Beetson ; 
bakehouse at 57, Agincourt-st., for H. Brown; 
alterations to aa | preter at 9-10, York-st., 
for M. Taylor. alker’s (Prestwich), Ltd., 2. 
Beech Tree-bank, Prestwich, propose farm 
house, Stand Lees Farm, Ashworth. T.C. pro- 
— alterations to Bamford Hall for conversion 
to a maternity hospital. 
Mythe—Kent C.C. tions of 


Propose ada 
Lodge to com - 
catlenaily cola 9 provis for edu 


e.— Lancs. 

school at Keston-la., Old Oak. on 
anchester.—T.C. approved: Additions 

int factory, Park-st., Ardwick, for A. M 

air & Co., Ltd.; alterations to factory at New 

Bank-st., Ardwick, for 

Ltd., W. Johnson & Sons, architects, 27, 


h county primary school. 
tC. approved additions Pe notary 


Prepared by 
red architects and surveyors. 
Manchester.—T.C. 


208, Bramhall-la., Dave 
room and kitchen at 
Openshaw, for E.C., L. ©. Howitt (F.), C.A.., 
Town Hall; additions to office, 4, Clarence-st.. 
Hulme, for G. H. Gilkes & Co.; alterations and 
to garage and workshop, 61, 
Rusholme-rd., Chorlton-upon-Medlock, for Hays 
Wharf Cartage Co., Ltd.; 
room at Ladybarn-la. and Ladybarn-rd., Fallow- 
E L. €. Howitt (F.), C.A., Town 

Hall. Governors of Manchester Royal Exchange 
applying for sanction to proc 
instalment of reinstatement of Royal Exchange 
lans by Bradshaw, Gass & Hope 
T.C. propose 
Longsight, 


at £196,200: 
(FF.), 19, Silverwell-st., Bolton. 
adapting St. Joseph’s-bidgs., 
police purposes at £38,195; adaptation of Bos- 
tock Hall, nr. Middlewich, for residential schoo} 
at £18327; War Office 
Norman-rd., Kusholme, 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Assoc. 
MargateKent C.C. to erect 3 temporary 
classrooms and canteen at 


.—Carter Paterson and Pickfords’ 
Joint Parcels Services, 128, Goswell-rd., Clerken- 
well, E.C., considering plans for furniture de- 
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Hythe.—Kent C.C. propose adaptations for 
county modern boys’ school at Brockhill Park. 
Leek.—Managers of All Saints’ Church Comp- 
ton School propose new school build ; . 
E.C. propose primary 


hool. 
Margate.—Kent C.C. propose 2 classrooms and 
accommodation at 
county modern school. 
Middlesbrough.—Kitching & Co.. 21, Albert-rd., 
are architects for workshop at Park-rd. north 
for Middlesbrough Little Theatre and for 2 
houses at Emerson-ave. for J. H. 
T. A. Crawford, Berough-rd., prepared plans 
for alterations to shops at Newport-rd. for A. 


Hindle, Smart & C 


Openshaw, for Cooke & 
Ferguson, Ltd., J. Frith, architect, 1, North-rd., 
Andenshaw; additions to 
at Bamford-st., Bank-st., 
(Great Britain), Ltd., 
chester-rd., Wilmslow, Ches. E 
nchester.—T.C. propose — library a 
. Rochdale-rd., ] 
propose school canteen at Chorlton Park. 
anchester.—Pian for extension to Shirkey 
Institute of the British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association 5 a ee in principle by 
. S. Fairhurst’ 


arage and offices 
layton, for F.T.S. 
H. Elder (L.), 66, Man- 


yhurst. 


approved :—Additions 
printing works, Darley-st., for Ardwick, Ault 
and Wiborg, Ltd.; alterations to warehouse. 
H.; T.C. propose 495) High-st., for R. Gill & Co., Adolph M. 
Isaacs (A.), 28, Deansgate; warehouse and 
workroom, 38, Bridgewater-st., for Distribution 
(North West), Ltd.; moter coach garage and 
works at Bridgewater Viaduct, Knott Miji, for 
Lancs. Motor Trades, Lid., G. Bullimore (A.). 

re. Stockport ; dining- 
fesley-st. and Dyer-st., 


kitchen and dining- 


eed with 


repose 8.D. houses at 
or staff of East Lancs. 


Birchington C.E 


King Ethelbert 
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Nardone, 2 houses at Acklam-rd. south for J. 
Oakley, and presbytery for temporary church at 
College-rd. for Rev. Father T. A. Nolan. Gar- 
butt, Archibald and Archibald, Albert-rd., are 
architeets for fruit warehouse nr. Thompson-st. 
for J. Stevenson, and for industrial buildings at 
jeactiee of Dock-st. and Vulcan-st. for C. Horne 


Newoastle.—The Rock uy oy, f Soc., Market- 
st., to build offices. Plans by L. J. Conver & 
Partners, Carlisle House. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne.—Edwards and Manby, 
Eldon-pl., prepared plans for alterations to pro- 
vide dept. of surgery at Queen Victoria-rd. and 
also welding shop for council of Kings College. 
J. Anderson, 4, Moshey-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is architect for store at Sutton-st. for New- 
castle Model Milk Co., Ltd. Plans re-submitted 
to local authority for new hotel at Silver Lonnen 
for A. Deuchar, Ltd., Lovaine-pl., architects, 
Dryden and Shaw, 6, Market-str. Temporary 
canteen to be built at Stowell-st. for A. Elliott 
aaa ti Ltd.), who have prepared 
plans. 

Oidham.—T.C. pre shopping centre at 
Limeside estate, Limehurst. .C. propose day 
nursery at Haven-la., Moorside, at £8,000. 
Heywood & den, architects, 1, St. Peter’s-st. 

Ormskirk.—Rev. C. Griffin, P.P. St. Eliza- 
beth’s Church, Ormskirk-la., Scarisbrick, pro- 
poses new school. 

Portsmouth.—Cosham Estates, Ltd., Cosham. 
Hants., prepared plans for 6 shops and 12 flats 
at Manor-way, est Drayton, and houses at 
East Cosham and Drayton. 

Ramegate.—Kent C.C. propose adaptation of 
Holy Cross premises for technica] institute. 

Ramegate.—Kent €.C. propose Manston-rd. 
county ames’ § school. Me 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved: Additions to works 
at Molesworth-st., for Crees & Coupe ; additions 
to Town Head Mill and subway for Town Head 
Mill Co., Ltd.; workshop at Halifax-rd., for 
R. Pickering; day nursery at Sparth Mills, 
Corporation-rd., for Combined Egyptian Mills, 
Ltd., Bradshaw, Gass & Hope (FF.), 19, Silver- 
well-st., Bolton. T.C. propose houses at Birch- 
rd., Wardle. Received sanction of M.H. to 
borrow £207,965 for flats, roads and sewers at 
Kirkholt estate (section No. 3). 

Rochdale. — T.C. approved:—Additions to 
works, Mellor-st., for R. Stott & Sons; addi- 
tions at Sudden Mill, Manchester-rd., for 
Higham’s, Ltd.; additions to factory, Shaw- 
clough-rd., for Shawclough Mill (1920), Ltd. ; 
cme to works at Allen-st., for F. S. Ratcliffe. 

di. 

Rochester.—Kent. C.C.* propose Warren Wood 
county primary school. 

Rochester.—Kent C.C. propose Elaine-ave. 
county primary school.’ 

R —Kent C.C. propose Warren Wood 
county modern school for girls. 

Rotherham.—T.C. approved :—Welfare unit at 
Radcliffe-st. and medical centre at_Sheffield-rd., 
for The United Steel Companies, Ltd.; labora- 
tory to Roundwood Colliery for N.C.B.; altera- 
tions to premises at All Saints’-sq. for A. 
Schonhut & Son; boiler-house to works at 
Blackburn for A. Lee & Sons, Ltd.; warehouse 
at Main-st. for E. Barron & Sons. 

Rotherham.—T.C. approved bakery at Greas- 
brough-rd, for W. J. Brookes & Sons, Ltd.. 
wholesale bakers, at Skerton-rd. bakery, Old 
Trafford, Manchester 16. 

St. Leona .—Rebuilding and conver 
sion into flats of 182-188, Bohemia-rd. Kenneth 

Wray (F.). 43, Gildredge-rd., Eastbourne. 

Salford.—T.C. approved :—Additions to works 
at. Bedford-st. for Greengate, Landfields, Lid. ; 
additions to works at Eccles New-rd. and 
Weaste-rd. south. Weaste, for Burton, Son & 
Sanders, Ltd.; works and depot at Mode Wheel- 
rd.. Weaste, for Val de Travers Asphalte Co.. 
Ltd., 3, York-st., Manchester 2. T.C. propose 
shopping centre at Wardleworth estate, 4 
houses on sites within city; T.C. propose office 
at Hope Hospital, Pendleton, at £13,500. 

Sittingbourne —Kent C.C. propose Barrow-gro 
county primary school. : 

Sittin .—Kent €.C. propose completion 
of further rooms at west county modern school. 

Stafford.—T.C. to develop land at Greensome- 
la.. Doxey. for housing estate. 

Stourbridge.—T.C. received allocation from 
M.H. ‘of 220 houses. 

Stretford.—T.C. spyeeres :—Additions to works 
at Westinghouse-rd. for LC.I.. Ltd.; additions 
to works at Elevator-rd. for Key Engineering 
Co., Ltd. TT.C. propose houses at Edge House 
Farm estate. Lanes. E.C. propose junior and 
infants’ schoo] at Hullard Park area. _ 

Sunderiand.—Licence granted for building 0! 
factory for disabled persons at Sunderland 
Architect, C. S. Errington, 46, Grainger-st., New- 


castle. 
. nd.—Rehabilitation scheme at Pala- 
tine Hotel. Architects, W. and T. R. Milburn. 
17. Fawcett-st. 3 
—Plans approved for factory addi- 
tions at Rutland-st. for John Lynn & Co., Ltd.. 
—: etc. TC oe 
arrington.—T.C. approved :—Works canteen 
at Athertons Quay for Monks, Hall & Co., Ltd. : 
Mody Co., Lid WNC. yropnee 32 hous fat 
y 0., , eee. pose jouses at 
Clifford-rd. and’ 10 “‘ Airey fo at Park-rd.. 
Great Sankey and Penketh. 
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Weill (Salop). — R.D.C. propose 34 
houses. Shropshire E.C. propose primary 
school at Orleton-rd. 


West Hartiepool.—T.C. received sanction to 
build 150 houses. 
Wharfedale.—K.D.C. propose houses at 


Arthington and Denton. 

Whitstable.—Kent C.C. propose new county 
modern school. 

Workington. —T.C, approved extensions and 
alterations to engineering works at Moss Bay 
for Workington Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. T.C. 
propose :—Shopping centre at Salterbeck estate, 
of Westfield and Moor Close Estate. 


layout 

Prof. “ae cons. architect. T.C. propese:— 
Airey ” houses at Harrington Parks site: 

aluminium bad Pe el at Westfield Farm site. 


Worthing.—E.C. considering alternative plan» 
for proposed junior and infants’ school at Fine- 


don Valley. Architect, Percy E. Harvey, 
\.M.LC.E.. Town Hall. 

Worthing.—Trading Trust and Loan Co., 
Worthing, propose 10 shops with flats at 


Pal estime-rd. and Limbrick-la. D. J. Reid (L.), 
irchitect, 616, Christchurch-rd., Bournemouth. 

” Worthing.— Plans prepared "for 24 flats at 
Bolsover-rd. for J. W. Stratton, Ltd., Sonth- 
wick. Arch., G. W. Warr, 137, Albion-st., South- 


: TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted, 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

S Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

€ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments, 

Amble.—'2 houses for U.D.C.: *Cussins (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Jesmond, Newcastle. 

Bala.—10 houses with road and sewer work 
at Maesybrouydd site, for U.D.C. 8S. G, Gittins, 
S Deveron Estates. 5 

Bedlington.—100 houses for U.D.C. 
S., Council Offices: *Direct Labour. - 

Blackpool. —-44 Sennen at Grange Park estate, 
for 1.C. A. S. Hamilton, B.Sc., 8.: *Clifton 
Construction (Blackpool), Ltd., Marton, Black- 
pool, £62,833. 

Bridlington. —~20 houses at Bessingby estate 
for T.C.: tA. Schofield (Builders), Ltd.. Horn- 


sea, £27, 193. , ; 
Bristol.—Reconstruction of Bristol Hippo- 
drome, for Stoll Theatres, Ltd., Coliseum-bidgs., 
St. Martin’s-la., W.C.2. Edwin _ Lawson 
(A.), Barras- bidgs., Barras Bridge, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: *C. A. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Stork 
House, Hotwells, Bristol. ; 

Bristol. — Proposed Southmead Secondary 
school, for E.C. Architect: J. Nelson Mere- 
ag (F.), Eagle House, Colston-av.: *Stone & 
‘o. (Bristol), Ltd., 140, Kedlands- rd., Bristol 6. 
Brynmawr (G. Wales). —Superstructure of 
factory, offices, canteen, stores, etc., for Wales 
and Monmouthshire Estates, Ltd., Treforest 
Trading Estate, Pontypridd. Plans by arehi- 
tects, Co- operative Partnership, 34, Gordon-sq., 
W.C.i: *Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., 100, Park- 


W. Hall, 


la.. W.1. 

Bury.—Completion of new Town Hall at 
Manchester-rd. and Knowsbhey-st., for T.C. 
Jackson & Edmonds (FF.), 65, eg? st., Bir- 
mingham 2: *Spencer & Clarke, Ltd, Elton Saw 
Mills, Bury. As 

Cumberiand.—Four police houses for C.C.: 


John Twiname,:Ltd., Brigham. 

Cumberiand.—Alterations to 
County Mental Hospital, for C.C. 
County A., 4, Alfred-st. North, 
toss, Carlisle, £9,487. 

Deai.—Additions and ¢ 
Potteries, Albert-st., for Castle Concrete Co., 
Lid., Western-rd, G. Ridley (F.), 15, Victoria 
Park, Dover: *Direct Labour. ae 

Durham.—Extensions to factory of Washing- 
ton Chemical Co., Ltd., Washington. _Archi- 
tects: L. J. Couves & Partners, Carliol House, 
Newcastle: *Gordon Durham, Boldon-la., East 
Boldon, Durham. 

Durham.—42 houses at 
R.DC.: *Direet Labour. 

Easthourne.—Partial rebuilding of post office. 
etc., at 171, Terminus-rd. Architects: Henry 
Ward & Sons, 8, Bank-bldgs., Hastings, Sussex : 
‘William Llewellyn & Sons, Ltd., 3, Cornfield- 
ter.. Eastbourne. 

Easthourne.—16 houses in two sections at 
Chatfield-Davis estate, Hampden Park, for T.C. 
B.E.. 2-4, Saffron-rd.: *Uslrer & Martin, Lid., 
26. Gildredge-rd., Eastbourne. 

Felling (Co. Durham).—148 brick houses at 
High-lanes, Heworth, for U.D.C. Housing 
Architect : D. W. Green. Council Offices, Felling : 

“Direct Labour (subject to M.H. approval). 

Haltomprice—s2 houses at Hull-rd., Hessle, 
for UDC. R. G. Clarke (F.), Bedford-chbrs., 
Scale-la. : “Scruton, Stanton & Co., Ltd. 
Leonard-st., Hull, £38,455 

‘Hammersmith.—-Co ‘onversion into warehouse and 

wrooms of Palace of Varieties, King-st.. for 
Ww N. Froy & Sons, Ltd., ees ge W.6. Archi- 
tects: Adiw. Button & Partners Weymouth- 
‘t., Wl: “J. M. Hill & Sons, ita. North Cir- 
rd.. Stonebridge Park, Wembley. 

Hampton (Middx).—Block of shops and flats 
‘| 92-94, Station-rd. Roper, Son Cha 
\62. High-st., Hounslow, architects : ordon 
Carrington & Co., 136, High-st., Twickenham. 


male ward at 
H. Haughan, 
Carlisle: *C. B. 


alterations to Ideal 


Parkhill estate. for 


~ 
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Harrow.—6 houses at Masefield-ave. and 2 at 
Fiecker-cl.,, Woodlands estate, for U.D.C.: *8. 
and K. Darvill, Lid., £12,024. 

Lanarkshire.—(1) 100 Stuart houses at Tan- 
nachside, and (2) 112 houses at Chryston, in- 
cluding reinforced concrete ee for 


C.C. Architect: Samuel McColl Beck ford- 
st., Hamilton: *A. A. Stuart Sons (Hous- 
ing), Ltd., 2230, London-rd., Glasgow, E.2. (1) 
£135,256 ; (2) £159,604 


L.¢.C.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. dur ies pocies ended August 11: 
Erection of prefabricated buildings at Calvert- 
rd. school (Greenwich). John Hatrison (Lon- 
don), Lid., Camberwell. Repairs after war 
damage at Elliott Secondary school (Putney), 
fT. Ringham & Co., Ltd., Wimbledon, Installa- 
tion of two oil-engine driven pumps in triple 


engine houses at Southern outfall works, Gal- 
braith Bros., Ltd. 

London.—(ffices, etc., at Eccleston-pl., 8.W.1, 
for Workers’ Travel Association, Lid., 
Gillingham-st., 8.W.1. Hugh Roberts & Davies 
(F./A.), 27, Grosvenor-pl., S.W.1, architects: 
*F. G. Minter, Ltd., Ferry Works, High-rd., 
Putney, S.W.15. 


London.—Office building, rear of 1-33, Sinclair- 
gdns., Earl's Court, W.14. Colleutt & Hamp, 
126, Wigmore-st., W.1, architects: “Gee, Waiker 
& Slater, Ltd., 100, Park-la., W.1. 

London.—Rebuilding premises 170-192, 
Borough High-st., for Mosers, Ltd. Boreham, 
Son & Wallace, Victoria House, Southampton- 
row, W.C.1, architects: *George Parker & Sons, 
Ltd., 124, Sumner-rd., Peckham, 8.E. | 

London.—Reinstatement of Si. Regis restan- 
rant and flats at Old Burlington-st., W.1. 
Gordon Jeeves (F.), 61, Catherine-pl.,. 8.W.1. 
architect: *F. G. Minter, Lid., Ferry Works, 
High-st., Putney, S.W.15. 

London.— Repairs, etc., at 116-119, Pall Ma!l, 
S.W.1, for United Services Club. Thompson, 
Walferd & Fielder, Leadenhall-bldgs., Leaden- 
hall-st., E.C., architects: *Holloway Boag 
(London), Ltd., Bridge Wharf, Millbank, 

London.—Alterations and additions at Walpole 
House, 87-91. New Bond-st.: *Frederick Sage & 
Co., Ltd., Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn-rd., W.C.1. 

London.— Alterajions and additions at 21. 
Upper Grosvenor-st. ” Edwards, 17, War- 
wick-cl., Hampton, Middx., architect : “Trollope 
& Colls, Ltd., 42, Great Queen- st., 

London (Air Ministry).— Contracts’ og value 
of £500 or over for week ended August 14. 
Surfacing work: The Limmer & Trinidad Lake 


at 


Asphalt Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.1. Building 
work: Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh 3; 
John Best (Edinburgh). Edinburgh 4; M. 
Phillips & Son, Ltd.. Brigg, Lincs. 
GYlLondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. during week ended August 7 :— 
London: Leconfield House, Curzon-st.. W.1, 


Adaptations and internal decorations, Marshal] 
Andrew & Co., Ltd., 31, Queen Anne’s-gate, St! 
James Park, 8.W.1; King William Buildings, 
Royal Naval College. Greenwich, Internal paint- 








ELECTRO-PLATING 


BY A HOUSE OF UNRIVALLED 
EXPERIENCE & REPUTATION 


1873-tstablished 75 years -1948. 


SILVER, GOLD & CHROMIUM 
BRASS, COPPER.NICKEL & TINPLATING 
OXIDISING. LACQUERING STOVE EMAMELUNG 


phone: TERminus 2176/8 


* ton-sq., 
Ma 
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s Edge, L Greens-end, Wool- 

M/H Social gene h- 
Les — hn iy Burg 

W -st. House, 

Arthur-st., EC4; “MN ~ eo Mitcham-rd.. 
Clingiis Qeerpa Derry Hill. Catford, SE 
6; 

Section 1, Regent’s. fark kenees, Reinstatement 
of Stuceo fronts and general external repairs, 
Clark & Fenn, Ltd. 16, Old Town, 8.W.4: 

oe 2, Reinstatement of of ox ~— and 
external repairs, Gee. Slate 

Ltd., 100, Park-la., W.; Section 3, Reinstatement 


i Thoma 
woh, S.E.; 
Hall, 


ley 
jan Green 


of Stucco. fronts and’ general external 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd., tions Works, South 
beth-rd.. S.W.8; Section 4 Reinstatement of 
Stucco fronts ‘snd general external a 
Haymill (Contractors), Ltd. ancet eae: 
Western-av., W.5; Custom ouse, E.C.4, In- 
terior repairs and redecs., Walker-S}mondson, 
Lid., Braintree-rd., Ruislip, Middx; Dorland 
tation and 


House, —— -st. $e! me~ & sdas 
= rby-rd., E.7. 
class- 


redecs., 

Banffshire : A he 
rooms, Jas. Lath de yaa sl Causewayend. Aber- 
deen. Bucks: CE. School, Sheep-st., Winslow, 
Temp. classrooms, Frank J Mitchell. Lid.. 2. 
Ay lesbury, ” Bucks. Capone. 


Wendover-rd., 
shire : Coasiguard Houses, Wick, Coastguar 
Wisbech. 


houses, & Co.. 9a, Hi, 
Kichen ps Parmer Ramnoth-r “bs 
itchen an in. owe = —" digs. be 
Lid., 80, Alma- — Bay Soe Co, 
Inverness- shire : pore _ ‘Inver- 
hess, Structural steelwork, Flemin Bros., 49, 
Bath-st., Glasgow. Lanarkshire: E.V.W. Hostel. 
Barony, Glasgow. Adapts.. A. B. Ireland & Son, 
67, Shakespeare-st., Dumfries. Lanes : Blackburn, 
Airey houses, G. & J. Seddon, Lid. 3. Man. 
chester-rd. West, Little Hulton, ‘Bolton. Midda : 
Belmont School, Fisher-rd.. Harrow Weald, 
Temp. bldgs., Stanley Hugh Leach, Ltd.. Law- 
rence House, 128,- St. Margaret’ s-rd., Twicken- 
ham, Middx. Northumberland - Site school, 
William- -rd., Haltwhistle, Addit. classrooms, 
Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Orchard House, New. 
castle-on-Tyne. Oxfordshire : Varnton-rd., Kid- 
ingte. Oxford, U.A.X., T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, 
3a, Queen-st., Oxford Somersetshire : 
ee ‘Saviour’s School, Bath. School kitchen and 
dining-room, H. J. Walker & Sons, Station-rd.. 
Fishponds, Bristol. Stafis: Home Office Tre. 
Centre, H.M.S. Boballa, Swynnerton, Adapts. to 
huts & Ppa ne of five bun alows, \M. A. Bos. 
well, , School-st.. Wolverhamsion: Surrey : 
monet Fire College, otton House, 
Dorking, oe Se eens. Re & Coll. 
Ltd., a est Sussex 
Hospital. » pga Likecotions to Hubbard 
Ward oar erection of boiler-house, L. F. 
Richardson, Léd., 145, St. Pancras, Chichester: 
Moulsecomb County ‘Sec. Girls’ School, Lewis- 
rd., Brighton, Temp. school bidg., McKellor & 
Westerman, Lid.. 143, Church- rd.. Hove, Sussex ; 
egy CE. School, Chapel-rd., Worthing. 
a school bidgs., Crosby & Co., Lion 
we West-st., Farnham. Surrey.  Warwick- 
shire: N.SJH.C., E.V.W. Camp, ‘axstoke, nr. 
Birmingham, Alterations and adapts., Kent A 
Sussex (Contractors, Lid., 270, Corporation 
Birmingham. Yorks: Starbeck : ‘School. High- 3 
Starbeck, School kitchen and dining-room, 
Walter G. Birch (Harrogate), Ltd., 33, Spring- 


freld-av., Harrogate; Bilton Grange School, 
Harrogate, School kitchen — dining-room, 
Walter G. Birch (Harrogate), Ltd., 33, Spring- 
field-av., Harrogate; Southdale aoen School. 
Ossett, "Temp. school classrooms, J. Pullan & 
Sons, Ltd., Marley-ter., Leeds; Abbey Farm, 
Whitby, Reinstatement, A. P. Langton, 77, 
Park-la., ar pa Yorks. 

(War Dept.).—Works contracts 


q 
placed by War Dept. for week ended August 
F. Shepherd & Son, 
Northumberland : Building work. 
ic Black (Jun.), Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne. 
Witte; Mise. work, Blackford & Son (Caine). 
Ltd., Calne, Wilts. 
Maidstone.—16 houses at Shepway 
estate, for T.C. John H. Hnghes, M.C.. 
*The Peak ye sent gay Se. Lid., 49, 


Birkenhead, 

.—Office gy at Cheetwood-rd.. 
Cheetham Hill, for North Western Electricity 
Board a House, Wilmslow-rd.. Didsbury : 
*A. Cassel & Sons. Ltd., 1-11, Teneriffe- st., 


Seseghtan, Salford 7 (estimated cost, £65,000). 
Manchester. — Additions to departmental 
stores * Oldham-st. and Short-st., for Affleck 
& Brown, Ltd.: “Alfred Hodkinson, Léd., 
Greenhill. Greenheys, Manchester 15. 
ya Rasen.—Six houses at housing site, for 
U.D.C. Potts, S.. Council Offices, 3, Mill-st . 
*W. Foster & Son, 41, Castle Gate, Grantham. 


Ye ~~ s: Building work, 
14a. 7“. 


Farm 
8. : 


Hamil- 


Marshiand.—Houses for R.D.C. 12 at Church- 
dr., Outwell: *H. E. Means, yeeen, £1,349 per 
house ; a. Near Church Farm, Tilney All 
Saints: *F. C . Adkins, Terrington St. Clements, 


ste 339 Cf lee house : four at St. John’s-rd., Tilney 
wrence: *Warren Bros., Churchwarton, 

e175" HO house; 10 at Church-la.. West Wal- 

1 & Jex, King’s Lynn, £1,393 per house. 

ge onimen ge —Pro New Gaer school, 
for E.C. ~ tev og ohnson eg aF.), 
Town Hall: *D. E. B 


road, Ltd., %, High- st. 
Tarring, Worthing. 
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234 
.—Reinstatement and improvements 
schools, for E.C. E. C. 
Catchpole (A.) Weston ar e, Seymour-rd., 
reese: Hill & Lang, Woolsdon-st., 
{a ; 
“ Orlit ” ponerse, for U.D.C. 


sg al M.1.Mun.E., § 


, Council Offices, 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


0,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 
MAPS OF LONDON DISTRICT — 
AVAILABLE TO BUILDERS 


Showing Labour Exchanges (Indexed), 
£1.0.0 post free. 








ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 70 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





"Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1. 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : ‘'EFEMBE, Holb, London” 
The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 
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THE BUILDER 


Brook-st.: *Middleton & Co. (Blackpool), Ltd., 
Bank-st. Sidings. Blackpool, £54,520. 

Runcorn.—22 houses at two sites, for R.D.C. 
E. & S., Castle Park, Frodsham: *Ainsworth & 
Garner, Mersey View, Clifton, Runcorn (16 at 
Kingsley) ; *A. Garner, 89, Beflemonte-rd., 

Frodsham (six at Aston). 

St. Austell.—Six houses with water reservoir 
and sewage ae gy system at Lobb’s Shop, 
for U. D.C. G. King, D.Sc., E. & 8.: *C. 
May, 2 ay Well-st., Tywardreath, Par., 
£8,141 (submitted to M.O.H. for approval). 

Shoreditch.—Erection of blocks 1. 2, 3 and 4 
(92 flats), at Colville estate, for B.C.: *W. 
Lawrence & Son, Ltd., Sun-st., E.C.2, £139,193 
(subject to M.H. approval and any necessary 
loan sanction). 

Stockport.—Four police houses at Bridge Hall 
estate and two blocks of six flats each at Eliza- 
beth House site, for T.C.: *Senior Building Co. 


(1946), Litd., Wilmsiow-rd., Cheadle, Ches, 
£5,660 and £16,1 
Sunderland. teRebuilding joinery works for 
Berkson & Co. Plans by Stephenson & Gillis, 
Saville-chbrs., Saville-row, Newcastle: * di 
Hepple, Dunn- st., Newcastle. 
Sunderiand.—Rehabilitation of heavy boiler- 


shop and reconstruction of quay at Southwick 
Engine Works. Engineers : James & 
Partners, St. Nicholas-bldgs., Neweasfie-on- 
Tyne: *Brims & Co., Ltd., Pandon-bldgs., City- 
rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Tetbury.—Four houses at Long Newnton, for 


R.D.C. Gordon Payne & Partners, 19, Clarence- 
st., Gloucester: TE. A. Hider, Ltd., Malmes- 
bury, Wilts, £5,369. 


Walton and Weybridge.—20 houses with out- 
houses, paths, fencing, ete., at Longmore-rd., 
for U.D.C. & §.: *Dayson Contractors, 
Lid., 63, Cottimore-la.. Walton-on-Thames, 
£25 343. 

West Kesteven.—16 houses at three sites, for 
R.D.C.: *W. Foster & Sons, Grantham, £22,578. 

Wolverhampton.—Alterations and additions to 
women’s dept. at Wolverhampton and Staffs 
ey We College, Wufruna-st., for T.C. 

H. Stillman (F.), architect and 8., County 


tas “Offices, Stafford. Quantities by Henry 
Vale & Sons, Wolverhampton: *T. Wellings & 
Sons, Ltd., Merridale-rd., Wolverhampton, 
£5,056. 











Patent 
“Air Pump" 


Ventilator 


IN USE 


Boyle 


OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2878 














STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








August 20 1948 


wering.- Becks of flats at 13, Farncombe. 
, ig . Seaman, Worthing: *J. nen. 
ta.. Victoria- ees York-rd., Worthin 
Wrexham Fie ouses at 
for T.C. M. Davies, -L.Mun.E., B.S., 
Municipal Offices, 1, Grosvenor-rd. *Holland & 
Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., ie ay (49) ; 
*Thomas Warrington & Sons, “Ltd., Station. 
rd., Ellesmrere Port, Ches (51). * Pital cost, 
£127,000.) 





Woodworking Machine Tools Wanted. 


The United Kingdom Trade Confmis- 
sioner at Johannesburg has reported that 
the Johannesburg City Council are asking 
for tenders for the supply of woodwork- 
ing machine tools. The closing date for 
receipt of tenders is September 13. A 
copy of the —— and conditions 
of this tender, No. 568, is available for 
inspection only at the Export Promotion 
Department, Room 3090, Thames House 
North, Millbank, S.W.1. Reference No. 
39226/48 should be quoted. 


International Housing Exhibition. 

A Press Conference of the Interna- 
tional Housing Exhibition, which is due 
to be held at the Empire Hall, Olympia, 
from November 9-18 next, was held on 
August 12. An Advisory Council, under 
the presidency of Sir Thomas Bennett, 
C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., has been appointed. 
It appears that the exhibition will have 
a strong town planning interest, and 
that exhibits from U.S.A., Holland, 
Belgium and France will be shown. An 
architectural competition, having prob- 
ably as its subject a small house for the 
normal-size family, is under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Gilbert McAllister, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Executive, informs us that 
present plans are to run this exhibition 
annually. For the current exhibition we 
are informed that 25 per cent. of the 
space in the Empire Hall has so far 
been let. 
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y, 
tHe ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING co. 


SMART'S LANE. 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES HIRE 
ERECTION CRADLES | 
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GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


LIMITED 


of 


HEAD OFFICE: 


1: CHAncery 7901-3 








ueen’s Park site, 
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